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Editorial 


What Is Progress in Secondary 
Education? 


HE overarching theme of this num- 

ber of Educational Leadership, 
“Secondary Education Reports Prog- 
ress,” makes news at a time when sec- 
ondary education is under fire for its 
failure to meet the challenge of the 
times. This editorial is being written 
without knowledge of the progress 
which is being reported in this number. 
This fact may explain the note of pes- 
simism which is sounded in this brief 
statement. ‘The writer sincerely hopes 
that the reports of progress in this issue 
will change his attitude. 

In one sense it is possible to report 
a great deal of progress in secondary 
education. Witness the new function- 
ally designed buildings that have 
sprung up all over the land since World 
War II; the enormous increase in guid- 
ance and “extra’’-curricular programs; 
the proliferation of elective subjects 
designed to meet the special needs and 
interests of students; the increases in 
teachers’ salaries; the improvement in 
textbooks; and the strengthening of 
libraries. ‘These are significant gains 
and not to be depreciated. 

Has corresponding progress been 
made in the very heart of the secondary 
program—general education? In this 
time of crisis when the very existence of 
our free society is threatened from with- 
in and without, what is the secondary 
school doing to strengthen that part of 
the program which is primarily de- 
signed to develop the common values, 
understandings, and skills of living 
that are essential for all American 
youth? 

A half-century of experimentation 
has shown that it is possible and desir- 
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able to break down the compartmen- 
talization among subjects, and to cen- 
ter the curriculum—particularly in the 
area of general education—upon the 
needs and problems which grow out of 
the interaction of the student and his 
environment. The best elementary 
schools have long been organized in 
terms of broad comprehensive units of 
work. Extensive experience in student- 
teacher planning and the application 
of democratic group processes has dem- 
onstrated the feasibility of breaking 
with the tradition of logically organized 
subject matter doled out in terms of 
daily assignments from textbooks. The 
Eight-Year Study demonstrated that 
students gain more of the cherished 
values essential to effective citizenship, 
if the design of the curriculum is 
changed from the subject-centered to 
the experience-centered approach. The 
fear that graduates from such programs 
would not succeed in college proved to 
be completely unfounded. In 1944, the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals endorsed a “common- 
learnings” program in Education For 
ALL American Youth, and attempted to 
popularize it through wide publicity. 
The “Ten Imperative Needs of Youth” 
are quoted glibly by school administra- 
tors and teachers. We have the “know- 
how” to introduce this program into 
the schools and we have the research to 
prove that to do so would really con- 
stitute progress. 

In spite of the fact that we know 
how to transform our static program of 
general education in the high school 
into a dynamic one based upon the vital 
problems which beset youth in a cul- 
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ture that is becoming increasingly con- 
fused about its basic values, the pro- 
gram of general education is still 
defined in terms of Carnegie units, 
ground to-be-covered and lessons to-be- 
learned. This situation is well docu- 
mented in recent studies by Wright.* 
These studies indicate that only 3.5 
percent of the public secondary schools 
of the United States have departed from 
the traditional design of general edu- 
cation. More than four-fifths of the 
changes are at the junior high-school 
level, and even in this area, the changes 
are frequently limited to the seventh 
and eighth grades. ‘To face the problem 
realistically, it is necessary to look more 
closely at the actual changes which have 
been made. Most of the programs re- 
ported merely combine social studies 
and English in a double period. Only 
a handful of schools have actually de- 
veloped an Adolescent Problems _ pro- 
gram in general education throughout 
the junior and senior high schools. 
Noteworthy among these schools are 
Garrett County, Maryland; Fairmont 
Heights High School, Prince Georges 
County, Maryland; and the Ohio State 
University School, Columbus, Ohio. 


A Realistic Appraisal 


Must we continue to describe progress 
in secondary education in terms of cur- 
riculum tinkering, resulting in the ad- 
dition of a few courses, which however 
valuable they may be, fail to improve 
the basic design of the curriculum? Will 
the new pronouncement published in 
1952 by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission—Education for ALL Ameri- 
‘Grace $. Wright. Core Curriculum in Public 
High Schools. An Inquiry into Practices, 1949, 
Bulletin 1950, No. 6, Washington, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, U. S. Office of Education, 1950; 
Core Curriculum Development Problems and 
Practices. Bulletin 1952, No. 5; Washington, 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Educa- 


tion, 1952. “Core Curriculum Why and What,” 
School Life, XX XIX, 71 ff., (February 1952). 
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can Youth: A Further Look— have any 
more effect on the schools than did the 
original volume published in 1944? 

Will the present emphasis upon Life 
Adjustment suffer the same fate as did 
the Eight-Year Study? Perhaps we need 
to look at the blocks which seem to 
interfere seriously with curriculum be- 
fore we can find an answer to these 
questions. 


1. The climate in which the high school 
operates today is not conducive to basic 
curriculum development. 


A fundamental factor in this climate 
is the fear and anxiety of the public 
engendered by the struggle between the 
free world and totalitarianism. This 
fear and anxiety is manifested in the 
willingness of many people to accept as 
true the charges of pressure groups that 
feed upon unrest. Schools are not likely 
to transform a passive and relatively 
ineffective curriculum which imparts 
“tried and true” subject matter into one 
which centers on the vital problems of 
living when they witness so many ex- 
amples of attacks upon such programs. 
No teacher was ever accused of subver- 
sion for teaching Caesar’s Gallic Wars, 
but teachers who deal with controver- 
sial social-economic issues are likely to 
be attacked on the ground that they are 
undermining the “American System of 
Free Enterprise.”” Loyalty oaths and leg- 
islative investigations have served to 
dampen the enthusiasm of schools for 
curriculum reform. It is easier to re- 
treat to the teaching of the “fundamen- 
tals,” and the classics. 

However potent this climate of fear 
may be, it is not sufficient to account for 
the lag between theory and practice in 
curriculum development. We must 
search further. 


2. School administrators by and large 
are not prepared to direct curriculum- 
development programs. 
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Many administrators define their jobs 
in terms of school buildings, finance, 
public relations (which means keeping 
the public happy), and developing a 
smoothly running machine. Their grad- 
uate professional programs have been 
largely taken up with these matters. 
They have had no time or opportunity 
to become students of society or of the 
curriculum. Thus they tend to feel in- 
secure when faced with the difficult task 
of curriculum development, and often 
compensate for their insecurity by keep- 
ing themselves so busy with details of 
administration that they have no time 
to devote to more important matters. 
3. Teacher-education institutions have 
not given sufficient emphasis to curric- 
ulum development as an important as- 
pect of the work of the teacher. 

Most institutions are hopelessly com- 
partmentalized. On the one hand, pros- 
pective teachers build up majors and 
minors by “taking” a series of special- 
ized courses quite out of relationship to 
the function of the various fields of 
knowledge in helping youth to solve 
basic problems of living. On the other 
hand, the student acquires professional 
credits in prescribed courses, each one 
of which is divorced from the other. 
The emphasis is upon “school manage- 
ment” and general and special methods 
rather than upon the organization of 
classroom activities. Finally the student 
is thrown into a teaching situation in 
which the curriculum is ready-made in 
terms of fixed quotas of subject matter 
derived from a textbook. And all this is 
divorced from his academic program. 
This neat scheme is usually perpetuated 
by certification requirements. Only a 
few professional schools have recognized 
the need for preparing teachers for core 
programs in the high schools. 

4. College entrance requirements are 
still defined largely in terms of Carnegie 
units. 
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The Eight-Year Study proved as con- 
clusively as could be expected that 
there is no one curricular pattern that 
is more satisfactory than another for 
preparing a student for college. At the 
conclusion of the study an attempt was 
made to acquaint college officials with 
the results. However, traditional prac- 
tices still persist and school officials and 
parents fit the student into the pattern. 
Suggestions for changing the high- 
school curriculum are met with the ob- 
jection that the new program might not 
satisfy the demands of the colleges. 
True, some colleges have changed, but 
often these changes are not known to 
school officials—and_ particularly to 
parents. 

5. By and large, laymen have not par- 
ticipated effectively in curriculum-de- 
velopment programs. 

It is recognized in public addresses 
made by educators that “the schools 
belong to the people.” And it is not 
difficult to find illustrations of laymen 
working side-by-side with educators in 
selecting school sites, carrying bond 
issues for new buildings, improving 
safety programs, and the like. It is much 
more difficult to find good illustrations 
of democratic participation in curric- 
ulum development by laymen. The con- 
ditions under which laymen may par- 
ticipate successfully have not been 
clearly determined. The result is that 
school officials tend to fear that any 
attempt to bring laymen into the pro- 
gram will result in disaster. Yet it is a 
well known fact that public support of 
education depends upon active, well 
planned participation by all who have 
a stake in the enterprise. 

How may these blocks be removed? 
It is not likely that any simple formula 
can be developed that will result in im- 
mediate improvement of the present 
situation. Yet it is possible to find many 
instances of school programs which 
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have succeeded in spite of the obstacles 
which have been enumerated. A study 
of how such programs were developed 
should be helpful. Possibly this issue of 
Educational Leadership will provide 
some good illustrations. 


Not all attacks on the schools have 
succeeded. Battle Creek, Michigan and 
Arlington, Virginia are illustrations of 
successful resistance to unfair tactics by 
pressure groups. ‘There is now a large 
body of literature in this field which is 
available to schools. The current year- 
book of the Association, lorces A ffect- 
ing American Education, is a good ex- 
ample. ‘The Kellogg Foundation’s ex- 
periments in leadership which are now 
under way promise a great deal of help 
in improving the training of admin- 
istrators. Such institutions as the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, ‘Temple Univer- 
sity, and New York University have 
developed promising programs for pre- 
paring core teachers. The new broad- 
fields programs which are being devel- 
oped in the colleges are bound to affect 
general education procedures in the 
high school, Successful in-service pro- 
grams are legion. ‘These tend to make 
up for the deficiencies of the teacher’s 
formal educational preparation. ‘The 
National Citizens Commission is point- 
ing the way to successful lay participa- 
tion in school programs. 

The high school has at its disposal all 
of the resources that are necessary to 
transform itself into a dynamic insti- 
tution designed to provide leadership 
in perpetuating and refining our way 
of life. ‘To date these resources have not 
been widely utilized. Perhaps we need 
io take a “further look” at what really 
constitutes progress in secondary edu- 
cation.—HAROLD ALBERTY, professor of 
education, ‘The Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 


Su 
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“Destructive Critics 
of Schools” 


A New NEA Defense Com- 


mission Kit Is Now Available 


e Numerous requests have come 
to our office for information con- 
cerning individuals and organiza- 
tions criticizing destructively some 
phase or all phases of public edu- 
cation. To meet this demand we 
asked the National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy Through 
Education, NEA, to prepare a kit 
containing approximately 25 pam- 
phlets and reprints of magazine 
articles, 


e Organizations cooperating on this 
project are The Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, The National Council for 
the Social Studies, The American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors and The National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. 


e The Kit contains such pamphlets 
and reprints as “Who’s Trying to 
Ruin Our Schools?” (McCall’s 
Magazine) “The Public - School 
Crisis” (Saturday Review), “What 
to Do About ‘Dangerous’ Text- 
books,” (Commentary). 


e Order this /nformation Kit Con- 
cerning Destructive Criticism of 
Public Education (Price: $1.50 in- 
cluding postage) from 


Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Curriculum Change in the 


DONALD W. BRUNER 


In effecting curriculum change, does the small high school have 


certain advantages over a larger institution? This article shows, 


for example, that ample opportunity exists in such a setting for 


interchange of values and concepts held by various age groups in the 


community. 


a SMALL high school need not 

take a back seat in the drive to pro- 
mote curriculum change. Even exclud- 
ing gains due to consolidation across 
the country, the small high schools have 
made—and are making—significant con- 
tributions to secondary curriculum re- 
organization. 

The physical limitations of the small 
high school with its few teachers have 
often compelled reorganization of the 
school’s program. In the small compact 
community where everyone’ knows 
everyone else, needs can be more easily 
recognized, whether they be needs of 
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youth, adults or of the community as a 
whole. This can result in a better pro- 
gram at school for boys and girls, as 
need for changes in the conventional 
program becomes generally recognized. 
In this process, there is usually more 
understanding throughout the commu: 
nity as to the central role of the individ: 
ual teacher in the development of the 
school’s program. ‘This is important, 
for any program of curriculum develop: 
ment is only effective to the extent that 


it results in improved learning experi-' 


ences for youth, and the great majority 
of those experiences are undertaken 
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with the guidance of the teacher. In 
the small community, the direct effect 
of one outstanding teacher in bringing 
about a fundamental change in the 
curriculum can hardly fail to attract 
the attention of the entire community. 

In the 1951 ASCD Yearbook, Action 
For Curriculum Improvement, there is 
a section devoted to the conditions 
which compel change in the curricula 
of our schools. One of these conditions 
is the tendency for our society to be- 
come stratified according to age levels. 
The yearbook states: 

“Schools themselves tend to increase 
and perpetuate stratification. It is un- 
usual for children of all school ages to 
be found within the same school build- 
ing. Granted that there may be other 
good reasons for age groupings, school 
people must face the fact that the 
grouping of children into elementary, 
junior high and senior high schools 
contributes to stratification. Likewise 
the tight system of grade levels which 
prevents children of one grade from 
associating freely with children of other 
grades tends to rob them of opportuni- 
ties for learning the values held by 
those younger or older than them- 
selves.” 

To alleviate this condition, there are 
many opportunities in the smaller 
school to integrate work of different 
grade levels. Often a common problem 
will require a spread of skills and abil- 
ities in learners much better provided 
through cooperative work of two differ- 
ent grade levels. On occasion these 
levels may be rather widely separated, 
such as in the cooperative work of the 


eighth and eleventh grades to be de- 


‘Action For Curriculum Improvement, 1951 
Yearbook of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, National Ed- 
ucation Association of the United States, 1201 


Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 6, 
>. C., p. 51. 
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Donald W. Bruner is acting vice principal, 
Washington High School, Portland, Oregon. 


scribed. This type of program requires 
teachers who are resourceful, enthusias- 
tic, and who plan with students. One 
such teacher is James Morse of Ashland, 
New Hampshire. Ashland High School 
is a six year school with grades seven 
through twelve. Recently his eighth 
grade class in English organized ‘Sun- 
ville, New Hampshire’—but let Mr. 
Morse tell the beginning of the story: 


‘‘Many jobs and businesses were sug- 
gested. Then we turned to the govern- 
ment (this was still the same fifty min- 
ute period). Before the bell sounded, 
we had set up a rather complete system 
of government patterned after Ash- 
land’s ‘Town Manager Plan. 

“They left the room buzzing with 
high excitement. ‘They were not con- 
cerned as I was with educational possi- 
bilities but with a feeling of pride and 
anticipation. ... 

“I became director of economy with 
rather sweeping powers which I have 
not had occasion to use very much. My 
powers have since been restricted by a 
vote of the Board of Selectmen. 

“We organized five wards in the town 
with a selectman to be elected from 
each ward. There was so much inter- 
est and excitement among the students 
about what we were doing that they 
began holding meetings after school 
(without me) in order to accomplish 
more. It was at one of these meetings 
that the town was named Sunville, New 
Hampshire. .. . 

“Sunville—I liked it and I do today. 
It is bright. It is alive!” 2 


As Mr. Morse and his students de- 
veloped Sunville, they found many op- 
portunities for integration of class work. 


* James Morse, “The Story of Sunville,” Cur- 
riculum Bulletin No. 1, Plymouth Teachers 
College, Plymouth, New Hampshire, April 
1951, pp. 2-3. 
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The eighth graders discovered, for ex- 
ample, that they needed much help 
from the mathematics teacher. In or- 
der to help them satisfy their needs for 
living in Sunville, this teacher taught 
them principles of budgeting, helped 
the town architect to learn to use some 
principles of geometry, helped the town 
tax collector with tax problems, re- 
viewed with the group per cent as it 
related to the bank, and helped certain 
students set up a system of stocks and 
bonds for their businesses. However, 
Mr. Morse demonstrated special inge- 
nuity in his integration of work with 
his junior class in English and with the 
high school economics class. 


Operation Futura 


For any student to establish a busi- 
ness in Sunville, he must, according to 
the decision of the group, meet certain 
conditions or requirements just as he 
would have to do later in real life. 
Among other things, the student must 
interview business men in the commu- 
nity, and he must also contact members 
of the junior class for occupational in- 
formation through “Operation Futura.” 

Operation Futura was an agency for 
vocational information developed by 
Mr. Morse’s junior class in English. 
They rented a regular box, #556, at 
the town post office, and negotiated all 
their business by United States Mail. 
Students in this class wrote everywhere 
for free and inexpensive materials sup- 
plying vocational information. ‘They 
used these materials in their own per- 
sonal work. ‘They also classified all 
information, and made it available to 
the rest of the school. 

As the agency operated only by mail, 
requests for information and materials 
had to be sent in writing through the 
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town post office. The class had devel- 
oped an efficient organization for carry- 
ing on this business. A designated stu- 
dent picked up the mail each day, and 
it was processed regularly through the 
channels of the organization. Thus, as 
every student in Sunville became em- 
ployed or went into business, it was 
necessary for him to seek advice and in- 
formation from the juniors in English 
through Operation Futura. Much work 
of the two different classes was inte- 
erated in this way. 

Integration of different grade levels 
was accomplished in other ways, too. 
The Citizens’ Committee of Sunville 
found it necessary to investigate bank- 
ing practices because of wide dissatis- 
faction among the citizens of the town. 
For this purpose, some counselors had 
to be called in from the economics class. 
This procedure proved to be so success- 
ful in this instance that it was decided 
to request the economics class to make 
a study of the Sunville economy. Over- 
all changes could then be accomplished 
as a result of recommendations made 
by the economics class for increasing 
efficiency in the running of the town. 
In addition to the newspaper that came 
out once a week in Sunville, there was 
a weekly radio show. This provided 
integration in that the show was given 
before a live audience in a different 
room (the seventh grade) and was 
broadcast to Sunville. 

It would be difficult to describe ade- 
quately the enthusiasm of students for 
living (and learning) in Sunville. ‘The 
writer has visited Sunville, and was 
thrilled to observe the interest, purpose 
and meaningfulness with which the citi- 
zens carry on their everyday learning 
activities, and the degree to which basic 
skills in English were being developed. 
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Our college students in the “Secondary 
Principles” course considered the visit 
by Sunville’s ‘Town Manager and Mr. 
Morse one of the high spots of their 
semester’s work. ‘Uhere is much that is 
contagious about the kind of learning 
that goes on in Sunville. 

One should note in this description 
of the situation at Ashland, that here is 
a process of curriculum change coming 
about mainly through the initiative of 
a single teacher. ‘This program is 
meeting with success because of the 
willing cooperation of students, other 
staff members, and people in the com- 


munity. It represents a program which 
clearly demonstrates how ample oppor- . 
tunity for interchange of values and 
concepts held by various age groups in 
the community is possible. In_ this 
learning experience, not only have the 
young people been working with stu- 
dents of various other grade levels, but 
with adults representing various age 
levels of the community as well. It is 
this kind of work in education which 
is developing a program in our schools 
which will meet more effectively the 
imperative needs of our youth. Let’s 
have more of such educational planning. 


What Are the Issues 


In Secondary Education? 


THEODORE D. RICE 


Reporting for the ASCD Committee on Improvement of the Sec- 


ondary School Curriculum, this author comments on current issues 


in secondary education, 


further action. 


T THE 1953 ASCD meeting in 

Cleveland, about one hundred and 
filteen people from all parts of the 
country gathered in an open meeting 
of the Committee on Improvement of 
the Secondary School Curriculum. ‘Two 
thirds of these persons were from sec- 
ondary schools. ‘The remainder were 
from community groups, colleges, state 
departments and the U. S. Office of 
Education. ‘They were asked to advise 
the committee regarding what they 
thought such a group could do, through 
the ASCD, to help improve the cur- 
riculum. During the hour of the 
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He also outlines the committee’s plans for 


meeting they identified the following as 
areas of need and also suggested some 
possible procedures for meeting these 
needs. ‘These are not listed in order 
of frequency of mention, but rather in 
order of relatedness. ‘They give, in 
part, some clues as to issues in second- 
ary education. 
@ Impact of the child-centered em- 
phasis on the secondary curriculum: 
How can we deal more effectively 
with the wide range of differences be- 
pupils in present secondary 
What should we do about 
pupils whose needs are not met by the 


tween 
schools? 
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How can we let 


present program? 
our practice better reflect what we 
know about adolescent growth and 
development? Can we have a child- 
centered emphasis rather than an em- 
phasis on subject matter? 

@ Interaction between the school 

and the community: 

What is the role of the high school 
in the community? How can we better 
integrate youth into life of the com- 
munity? How can the school and com- 
munity cooperate more effectively in 
making changes? How can school and 
youth-serving agencies be more closely 
related so as to achieve a youth educa- 
tion program in the community? 

®@ Problem of broadening and im- 

proving the curriculum: 

How can the high school contribute 
to more complete and all-round de- 
velopment? How can we achieve better 
coordination between the various areas 
of the present curriculum? How can 
we minimize the repetitious nature of 
current curriculum experiences and im- 
prove on their organization and selec- 
tion? Would a broader curriculum 
result if teachers, in their writings, were 
to report more extensively on existing 
classroom practices? 

How can we make more effective 
progress in core curriculum develop- 
ment, in life adjustment education, and 
in preparation of teachers for such 
work? How can a better bridge be effect- 
ed from the elementary to the second- 
ary school? Should the curriculum be 
envisioned as a kindergarten-through- 
grade-twelve program? What is the 
place of the junior high school? How 
can we achieve greater flexibility in our 
scheduling techniques and in our cur- 
riculum planning? Other more specific 
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suggestions were also made, for ex- 
ample: ‘““How can we improve vocation- 
al education, physical fitness?” and 
“Why not make direct progress on 
economic education?” 

® Role of colleges in relation to the 

secondary school curriculum: 

How can further progress be made 
with regard to modification in college 
entrance requirements? Could this be 
achieved through working with colleges 
on the effects of their requirements on 
the secondary school curriculum? What 
steps can we take further to clarify 
what the high school diploma actually 
stands for? 

@ Evaluation as a means of taking 

stock and making changes: 

How can we determine when needs 
of youth are being effectively met? Can 
we make better progress in knowing 
what changes in attitudes are desirable 
and how such changes may be made? 
Can we encourage all secondary teach- 
ers to evaluate their programs and 
identify what is essential and what is 
not?) What can we learn about our 
program through holding power 
studies? What can we learn about our 
program through studies of the “prod- 
ucts” of secondary schools, especially 
with reference to vocational compe- 
tence, citizenship and scholarship? 

Program improvement through 

sharing practices and ideas: 

How can we start improving cur- 
riculum? How can teachers be helped 
in recognizing a need for curriculum 
revision? Can some means be devised 
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for schools in regions and local areas, 
for example, to share their practices, 
ideas and problems? Can schools learn 
from each other how methods and cur- 
riculum are keeping pace with all 
pupils? 

@ Pre-service teacher education as a 

route to program improvement: 

Might some studies be initiated to 
determine the basic social skills that 
contribute to successful teaching and 
use of best learning procedures? 

@ Use of research findings to bring 

about curriculum change: 

How can research be more effective- 
ly pointed up and translated into ac- 
tion? Would not a bulletin on research 
at the secondary level be useful? Could 
we not find value in studying school 
situations in which research is actually 
being carried on to see what difference 
it makes? 

It should not be concluded that these 
represent all the most important con- 
cerns regarding secondary education 
felt by those attending the meeting. 
For example, the listing omits reference 
to materials—an area many teachers 
would place high on a list of important 
issues in secondary education, since so 
much of existing materials apparently 
leads to conformity to present programs. 

Likewise, there is omission of such 
areas of concern as consumer and con- 
servation education, family life educa- 
tion, education for moral and spiritual 
values and for recreation. Also the 
pressures of our times would seem to 
have led to reference to the teaching 
of controversial issues and the develop- 
ment of critical thinking. Competen- 
cies in these areas on the part of our 
youth could almost certainly be of 
major importance in years to come. 
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Plan for Committee Action 


In the main, however, the specific 
suggestions and the omissions are in 
known areas of concern. The issues 
appear to be in effecting what we know, 
in establishing new practice or in modi- 
fying practice amid conventional or 
traditional procedures. ‘The issues as 
revealed by the ASCD group meeting 
in Cleveland are those of initiating and 
bringing about change, of the improv- 
ing of human relationships in schools 
and communities while change is under 
way. ‘The consideration has led the 
Committee on Improvement of the 
Secondary School Curriculum to pro- 
ceed with planning as follows: 

(1) To affirm the position that the 
individual school or the local school 
system can solve its problems, can get 
started on program improvement, can 
establish ways of working together and 
of using community and other re- 
sources. 

(2) To recommend to the Executive 
Committee of ASCD that the Com- 
mittee on Improvement of the Second- 
ary Schoo] Curriculum be constituted 
as a clearinghouse for such schools as 
may wish to use its auspices for the ex- 
change of information regarding specific 
steps in program improvement being 
taken by other schools. 

(3) To publicize through this ar- 
ticle and by other means a report of 
questions and suggestions raised at the 
Cleveland meeting, and to inquire 
whether the list includes the specific 
problems of those who are interested 
in participating in this approach to 
program improvement. 

(4) To request that interested per- 
sons spend six months or more on the 
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problem of program improvement of 
most concern to them. (We realize 
that some schools may spend many more 
months than this.) If a number of 
schools do this, they would provide, 
for elaboration by the committee, some 
data on ways of making change and on 
the changes that result therefrom. 
These data can then be shared by the 
participating schools and others con- 
cerned with similar problems. The 
committee would welcome analyses 
which include descriptions covering 
the following items: 

(a) What is the major problem in 
your school? 

(b) Describe the problem in as much 
detail as is necessary to make clear its 
unique aspects. 

(c) How was the problem discov- 
ered or encountered? What symptoms 
led to its discovery? 

(d) Can 
problem be ascertained? 

(e) What are the effects of the prob- 


probable — causes olf the 


lem? 

(f) What attempts are being made 
to solve it? 

(g) What blocks impede its solution? 

(h) What related issues or problems 
have arisen? 

(5) ‘To recommend to the Publica- 
tions Committee that publications be 
planned pertaining to persistent prob- 
lems or to promising developments sug- 
gested in reports of participating 
schools and groups. 

(6) To refer to the Committee on 
Preparation of Core ‘Teachers such 
problems and data as are most pertinent 
to their work. 

(7) To maintain contact with the 
U. S. Office of Education and the Na- 


tional Association of Secondary-School 
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Principals regarding the efforts of this 


group. 

It would be shortsighted to stop with 
an assumption that reports and written 
exchange of experience alone will pro- 
vide adequate communication. The 
committee suggests that regional or 
local area groups get together to talk 
through their problem analyses, their 
clues for action, the blocks encoun- 
tered and the ways of working devel- 
oped. It is quite likely that such inter- 
action, already well established in many 
situations, will bring about greater 
mutual support than could be provided 
through written means. 

Such efforts are most encouraging. Re- 
assuring, too, are the existence of the 
many effective services and organiza- 
tions available as resources to schools. 
Total enrollment in secondary educa- 
tion is expected to be increased by one 
or two million in the next decade. 
Such an increase will make almost un- 
bearable the already tangible pressures 
for increased teaching personnel, for 
more and better rooms, for improved 
administrative and fi- 
It is imperative, nevertheless, 


organization 
nance. 
that we make progress in program im- 
provement in spite of these present and 
impending pressures. Not only must 
we make further headway in improving 
procedures of bringing about change, 
but we must also seek out evidence of 
further changes needed. Our explor- 
ation in secondary education must show 
our concern for effecting such needed 
gains as those indicated in the ques- 
tions and suggestions made during the 
time of the Cleveland meeting. It must 
also reveal on our part a search for ways 
and means of identifying new issues 
and encouraging further change. 
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Frontiers in Teacher Education 


GORDON N. MACKENZIE 


This article depicts frontiers in the education of teachers for today’s 
programs of general education in elementary and secondary schools. 


It stresses the importance of persistent effort and the use of intelli- 


gence and research in the adequate preparation of teachers. 


PROFESSION has no more impor- 
tant task than the preparation of 
its members. Their values, insights and 
skills determine the profession’s effec- 
tiveness. As teachers, seeking to im- 
prove our competencies and therefore 
our social contribution, we can well be 
alert to the frontiers in teacher educa- 
tion. These are the points at which 
growth and progress are most likely. 
In this statement the concern is with 
frontiers in the education of teachers 
for programs of general education in 
elementary and secondary schools. Pre- 
service and in-service education are 
viewed as having a common basic pur- 
pose in the preparation of competent, 
effective workers. 


How Determine Frontiers? 

Frontiers can be discovered in many 
ways such as (1) examining shortages 
in our general education programs and 
ascertaining how teacher education 
might contribute to their amelioration, 
(2) assessing the valid demands made 
upon the school and determining how 
teacher education can help to meet 
them, and (3) conducting analyses and 
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research which are directed toward dis- 
covering better ways of performing the 
tasks which we set for ourselves as 
teachers. On the basis of considera- 
tions such as these, three questions are 
asked which suggest frontiers. 


Do We Understand Learners? 


A study of the psychology of educa- 
tion has had such a long and honored 
place in programs of pre-service and 
in-service teacher education that the 
need for understanding learners may 
not appear to be a frontier. The psy- 
chology of a quarter century ago, based 
largely on laboratory studies of individ- 
uals, has been broadened enormously 
to include group influences on the indi- 
vidual’s learning. Important studies in 
the sociology of childhood have added 
other significant insights for teachers. 
Investigations in human growth and 
development have resulted in new con- 
cepts such as those of readiness and 
developmental tasks. Thus, new em- 
phases in psychology have broadened 
remarkably the understanding of learn- 
ing. The field of psychology which once 
was presented as but a fragmentary ac- 
count of human behavior has not only 
ramified and grown but has increased 
in its impact on teaching methods. 

The translation of the full implica- 
tions of recent discoveries in learning, 
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in human growth and development, in 
the sociology of childhood and in group 
dynamics for methods of teaching rep- 
resents a most significant frontier. For 
too long, we as teachers have taken 
courses and read books in these areas 
without actually coming to know and 
understand learners, without develop- 
ing a genuine liking for or kinship with 
learners, without discovering how we 
can use the knowledge we have ac- 
quired about learners as we work with 
specific boys and girls in our own class- 
rooms. May it be that we need in- 
creased opportunities in teacher educa- 
tion programs for work with boys and 
girls, in a variety of free situations, un- 
der the guidance of experts in learning, 
in growth and development, in group 
dynamics and in the sociology of child- 
hood? Is it possible that we need ex- 
perience under expert guidance both in 
studying specific learners and in using 
what we can discover about them, for 
aiding their future learning and devel- 
opment? Would not our effectiveness 
be increased if we had a more wide- 
spread respect for boys and girls and 
greater skill in studying their learning 
problems? 


Can We Relate Our Knowledge 
to Learner’s Concerns? 


The subject matter preparation of 
teachers has long been a major focus 
in pre-service and in-service teacher 
education. Often the concern has been 
with the quality, the amount or the 
breadth of the study of one or more 
disciplines. From time to time, atten- 
tion has been given to the possibility 
of professionalizing subject matter or of 
helping prospective teachers to see how 
they would handle specific subject mat- 
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ter in work with a designated age group. 
Thus, science for elementary school 
teachers might vary from science for 
secondary school teachers. 

Subject matter to be used in pro- 
grams of general education has been 
evaluated increasingly on the bases of 
(1) its potential contribution to an im- 
provement of the quality of living and 
(2) its potential meaningfulness and 
significance to individual learners. The 
first of these bases of evaluation reflects 
an increasing recognition of the social 
goals of education. The second reflects 
an improved understanding of the con- 
ditions basic to sound and efficient 
learning. An application of both of 
these bases of evaluation has resulted 
in much subject matter in a variety of 
fields such as English, mathematics, so- 
cial studies and science being dropped 
from the curriculum planned for gen- 
eral education. This, however, is only 
a mechanical approach to the problem. 

Some attempts have been made to 
help us as teachers relate our knowledge 
of a subject field to the concerns of 
learners at varying stages in their devel- 
opment. However, is this not as yet a 
largely unexplored frontier? Are we 
helped sufficiently, under expert guid- 
ance, through our programs of pre- 
service and in-service education to relate 
our knowledge to either the problems 
of living or the state of readiness of the 
learners we meet in our classrooms? 

Our subject matter preparation ap- 
pears to focus very largely on gaining 
command of an organized discipline or 
of the accumulated cultural experience 
in a specific subject area. Much of 
what we learn is neither relevant to the 
problems of living of boys and girls at 
either the elementary or secondary 
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school level, nor is it geared to their 
level of maturity or readiness. Yet, un- 
less we as teachers are successful in re- 
lating our knowledge to the social pur- 
poses of general education and to the 
readiness of learners, it becomes non- 
functional and relatively meaningless. 
The use of our subject matter prep- 
aration in teaching for general educa- 
tion goals either at the elementary or 
secondary school levels, through special 
subject courses or through unified or 
core courses, is a professional task with 
which our teacher education programs 
have not adequately assisted. Further 
experimentation is required to discover 
how this challenge can be met. Pos- 
sibly some aspects of the subject matter 
preparation of teachers should be on a 
problem basis. Possibly abundant prac- 
tice under expert guidance would help 
us as teachers to relate our subject 
matter learnings to the interests and 
concerns of the specific boys and girls 
in our classes. Admittedly, the prob- 
lem of being increasingly able to reor- 
ganize our knowledge to meet the de- 
mands of learning situations in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools is a difficult 
one. Yet, our failures in this regard are 
probably a major cause of waste and 
inefficiency—a cause of pupil failure 
and of ultimate early school leaving. 


Do We Understand Ourselves? 


School programs are increasingly de- 
voted to the personality development 
of learners. As teachers we are con- 
cerned with the kind of person we are 
helping to develop. Mental hygiene 
emphases in the school program are 
seen as necessary in a society where the 
tensions and pressures on many indi- 
viduals are often severe. The high inci- 
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dence of emotional disturbances of one 
kind or another among children, youth 
and adults suggests that school pro- 
grams might well be analyzed for pos- 
sible suggestions for ameliorating this 
condition. Mental health seems to 
necessitate among other things an abil- 
ity to accept one’s limitations and to 
be content to do his best with the re- 
sources he has. Can the school aid in 
this regard? 

Evidence has been accumulating to 
support the belief that many problems 
in school learning are emotional prob- 
lems, Children’s failures are often due 
to the feelings which they have toward 
themselves and others. Many learners 
who leave school early are those who 
are unable to adjust emotionally to 
the demands of the school situation. 

Those of us who are most sensitive 
to learners often are aware of the large 
number who have problems and diffi- 
culties. Some are actually suffering 
because of their inability to cope satis- 
factorily with their school environment. 
Others, although not suffering, are 
greatly limited in their possibilities for 
enjoying life. Often these are the boys 
and girls who have been neglected or 
misunderstood at home or at school. 
As a result they do not accept them- 
selves and are often unhappy in their 
association with others. 

The school program and _ teachers’ 
demands can well be viewed as causal 
factors in the difficulties of numerous 
children. Children’s learning problems 
often occur in situations where we as 
teachers do not provide sufficient sup- 
port and affection. We often diagnose 
children’s difficulties as requiring reme- 
dial teaching when possibly they re- 
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quire only understanding and positive, 
supporting help. 

Many of us as teachers have long rec- 
ognized that we differ in our ability to 
work effectively with various learners 
and in our success in ministering to 
their varying needs. Some of us are 
more aware than others of the psycho- 
logical influence we have on many who 
Some of us 


meet us in the classroom. 
have been slow to recognize that we 
probably create the behavior problems 
which certain youngsters present. We 
know, from at least, even 
though we do not internalize it per- 
sonally, that as teachers we are the cause 
of many difficulties in learning. Evi- 
dence is accumulating which suggests 
that we are one of the principal causes 
as to why children drop out of our 
secondary schools. We cannot avoid the 
fact that we profoundly affect the way 
in which many learners value them- 
selves. 

The key to this whole problem seems 
to focus in how we as teachers under- 
stand ourselves. What are our ideas 
and values? How do we view ourselves? 
a The significant factor for us as teachers 
d is the apparently close relation between 
, our attitude toward ourselves and our 
attitude toward the learners in our 
classes. If we would help others with 
problems of mental hygiene and_per- 


research 
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sonal adjustment—if we would help 
learners to understand themselves, it 
becomes necessary that we understand 
ourselves. 

The full implications for teacher 
education are not as yet clear. But 
teacher education programs need to be 
focussed on the problems of selecting 
and developing teachers who are able 
to discover the perceptions of learners 
and who can understand these percep- 
tions or views. In-service 
could well give much attention to ex- 
ploring the implications of what we as 
By studiously seeking to 
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teachers do. 
find out how we can be of help to 
learners, we can learn much about our- 
selves. 


How Can We Conquer the Frontiers? 
Pushing back or conquering the fron- 
tiers is always a difficult task. Persist- 
ent effort and the use of intelligence 
and research are called for. Undoubt- 
edly, much can be achieved if staff mem- 
bers in teacher education institutions 
work with staff members in elementary 
and secondary schools in a joint attack 
on these problems. Much can be ac- 
complished if as individual teachers we 
seek to train ourselves through personal 
efforts to study our own activities and 
to gather evidence as to which of these 
efforts results in the greatest success. 
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College Entrance Requirements 


Need Not Be a Problem 


GUY N. HARRIGER 


Do college entrance requirements rigidly govern the programs offered 


by secondary schools? 


This article describes a study made in this 


area. It also outlines an actual program in which high school stu- 


dents concentrate upon the particular entrance requirements of the 


college they expect to attend. 


ECONDARY schools have been 

more reluctant than the colleges 
themselves to face the problem of ade- 
quate preparation of young people for 
college. Principals and superintend- 
ents sometimes remark that colleges 
are holding up real curriculum im- 
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provement with their very rigid en- 
trance requirements. This observation, 
though it is common, is not always 
necessarily true. 

It was only as high school programs 
began to expand and open new fields of 
study and activity that the question of 
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college preparation became a serious 
problem. A further complication in 
this respect arose as both the secondary 
schools and the colleges attempted to 
meet the immediate challenges and fu- 
ture problems of college preparation. 
Much has been written and spoken for 
many years expressing divergent points 
of view concerning this problem of col- 
lege entrance requirements. 

The guidance services concept is a 
rather recent development in most sec- 
ondary schools and colleges. With this 
newer concept of service, more atten- 
tion has been focused on the individual 
and his problems and less on the class 
or group regarding the problem of col- 
lege preparation. Even a casual review 
of college catalogues reveals some of 
the complexity and the varied aspects 
of this problem. As guidance workers 
and administrators have attempted to 
meet this problem, many _ research 
studies have been made in this area. It 
is significant that many of these studies 
have resulted as secondary schools have 
attempted to prepare students well for 
the instructional program that will be 
offered them later in the colleges. 

While much research has been done, 
the concept of what constitutes ade- 
quate college preparation has been 
changing so rapidly that by the time a 
study becomes available to educators it 
is out-of-date. A continuing type of 
program is needed in this field of re- 
search so that no generation of youth 
will receive less than the best prepara- 
tion we know how to plan and initiate. 

Under the influence of research work- 
ers such as Thorndike, and as Yates (4) 
of Kentucky, the colleges found it in- 
creasingly difficult to prescribe a re- 
quired pattern of high school subjects 
for college entrance. When there was 
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but one subject pattern—namely, Eng- 
lish, history, mathematics, Greek and 
Latin—the problem was simple. The 
colleges required what the preparatory 
schools taught. It was no less difficult 
to decide what to require when Science 
replaced Greek in the secondary schools 
about the turn of the century. Now 
that we find many so-called “general” 
subjects preparing for college equally 
as well as with traditional subjects, the 
educational waters are really clouded. 
That the colleges recognize this research 
may easily be seen by reviewing the 
catalogues. Recently admission officers 
have shifted their emphasis in require- 
ments from one of subject pattern to 
one of predicted ability and success of 
the individual. 


Study Reveals New Trend 


In a recent study made by the writer 
a sizeable number of liberal arts college 
catalogues and college entrance require- 
ments were reviewed. It was indeed 
interesting to note that when a college 
was rigid in the prescribed and required 
pattern of high school subjects a large 
amount of space was devoted to “how 
to enter” the college when the student 
could not present the “required” pat- 
tern of subjects. If the subject pattern 
required was liberal or nonexistent, the 
space devoted to how to enter “with 
conditions” was very limited or not 
present. Just a casual review of the 
college catalogues and their entrance 
requirements will reveal this new trend 
from subject pattern to a concern for 
many other factors. The following 
quotations high-light this observation: 
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University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Miami, Florida, Bulletin, Vol. 26, No. 
3: “High school graduates should rank 
in the upper three-quarters of their 
class. The university suggests but does 
not require the following distribution 
of high school units for admission to 
the indicated schools.” 

Smith College, Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, Bulletin Series 46, No. 2: 
“The College is aware of the fact that 
there is variation among school cur- 
ricula throughout the country. It is 
willing to give careful consideration to 
able students whose programs deviate 
at some points from those suggested 
above.” 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., 
College Bulletin, Series M, No. 5: “The 
College is more interested in the ap- 
plicant’s general potential for success 
in college than in the completion of a 
prescribed pattern of entrance require- 
ments. Each candidate will be judged 
solely in terms of his individual qualifi- 
cations.” 

University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California, Bulletin, Vol. 
47, No. 17: After describing three dif- 
ferent conditions for admission this 
statement follows. “An applicant who 
does not qualify for admission direct 
from high school may later qualify for 
admission with advanced standing 
credit if he presents at least 15 semester 
units of accredited college work with an 
average grade of C plus (1.50) or higher 
on all college work attempted, or 30 
units with an average of C (1.00) or 
higher on all college work attempted.” 

These quotations are not fine print 
items to be easily overlooked, but rather 
they constitute a part of the basic pol- 


icy of the institutions. The four col- 
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leges selected are quite typical of the 
nation’s colleges. The writer (1) found 
in 1946 that of 104 liberal arts colleges 
studied, 60.6% had no specific foreign 
language requirement, 25.0% required 
two years, while McKown (2) reported 
in a similar study in 1923 that he found 
7°%, of the colleges requiring seven 
years of a foreign language and 11% 
requiring six years of a foreign lan- 
guage in 1911. Similar transitions have 
taken place in the fields of mathematics 
and science. English and social studies 
are generally recognized by both col- 
leges and secondary schools for their 
social contribution and frequently do 
not constitute a part of the listed re- 
quirements. 

As has been stated in the literature, 
principals should not make the accusa- 
tion that the colleges are holding up 
curriculum enrichment or revision. The 
colleges have liberalized their require- 
ments more than most men in the field 
are aware. Students in high school 
should be guided to pursue courses de- 
voted to preparation for general living, 
as far as would be permitted by the 
entrance requirements of the college 
that they intend to enter. This neces- 
sarily requires an early concern for 
what college is to be entered or at least 
which type of college is to be entered. 
An emphasis on scholarship rather than 
subject pattern is the concern of most 
college admission officers today. Per- 
sonality development has taken an al- 
most equal stature with scholarship in 
the policies of college registrars. One 
of the thorny problems at both the 
secondary and college levels, is the un- 
worthy distinction between academic 
and nonacademic subjects. All subject 
matter that contributes to the social 
well-being must be recognized by edu- 
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cators with equal zeal and respect. The 
answers to most of our problems in the 
area of college entrance requirements 
will come when we show concern for 
the individual student at the high 
school level, with reference to his needs 
in entering the individual college of 
his choice. As students elect subject 
patterns with reference to their needs, 
college entrance requirements will be- 
professional recommendations 
rather than hurdles. 


One School Meets the Problems 


In the Butler, Pennsylvania, senior 
high school, graduation is based on the 
work completed by the students in 
grades ten, eleven and twelve. The 
junior high school program has very 
few electives and is exploratory in 
nature. All specializing is deferred un- 
til the students enter the senior high 
school. In this three year interval the 
students must complete satisfactorily 
thirteen Carnegie units of credit. Eng- 
lish, social studies and health education 
are required of all students. These re- 
quired classes make up five units of 
work and the remaining eight Carnegie 
units are elective. Since the program 
is one of constants with variables, the 
usual fixed “course” subject patterns 
are completely missing. In this student 
body of 1700 each student has a subject 
pattern arrangement that he and _ his 
parents have planned and elected. It 
is mere coincidence if any two student 
schedules are identical. Each student 
plans his three year elective program 
while in the ninth grade. This plan 
is reviewed and brought up to date 
each year with the guidance counselor, 
the student and his parents participat- 
ing. A class counselor works with each 
class for three years. Changes in plans 
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are quite common as the student ma- 
tures, changes his plans, develops new 
interests or learns of new opportuni- 
ties. Each student schedule is written 
individually during the summer months 
based on the program of classes and 
activities the student has elected. All 
programs are audited as to vocational 
plan, aptitude, past achievement, in- 
telligent compromises for superior stu- 
dents, and common sense in the light of 
the professional training, experience 
and judgment on the part of the coun- 
selor. 

Students planning to prepare for col- 
lege are urged while they are attending 
ninth grade to select the colleges they 
plan to enter. Frequently this is 
thought to be an early date by the 
student and his parents. Few parents, 
however, fail to appreciate the neces- 
sity of knowing this decision before in- 
telligent planning can take place for 
the senior high school years. If the 
specific college cannot be agreed upon 
at this time, at least the general type of 
college and geographic location is 
usually identified. The fact that this 
challenge comes early is very significant 
for many students and is conducive to 
wise planning and effective preparation 
for college. The program described 
above has been in effect in this school 
for three years. No longer do students 
elect two years of a foreign language in 
the “College Preparatory Course” and 
then find that the college chosen re- 
quires three years’ study in a foreign 
language. More engineering students 
now learn early that specific combina- 
tions of subjects are required with 
others being highly recommended. Un- 
der this plan the student can tailor his 
high school program to dovetail per- 
fectly with the college recommenda- 
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tions. Quite early, too, students become 
aware of the emphasis colleges place on 
the many variable factors aside from 
subject patterns. Students secure cata- 
logues for colleges of their choice, have 
interviews with field personnel and 
plan intensively for the college entrance 
function. 

In this early college planning, stu- 
dents likewise make another very sig- 
nificant observation: namely, colleges 
vary widely in their offerings, opportu- 
nities, entrance standards, costs, social 
programs, academic ratings and _tradi- 
tions. The students do not study col- 
lege preparation long until many of the 
loose statements made by college grad- 
uates are properly catalogued as true 
perhaps one day but not today. “Thus 
their planning is based on current col- 
lege recommendations. 

With this practical approach to the 
problem of meeting the college going 
function, probably more students of 
ability get to college than would be 
found under one of the more tradi- 
tional methods. ‘The student in this 
school is aware quite early in the high 
school career that colleges vary widely 
in many respects and that college en- 
trance is really an individual problem 
between the student and the college. 
He is quite aware that a fixed subject 
pattern will not serve him well but that 
in addition to what subject he elects he 
must have this hard-to-describe “‘pre- 
dicted success” quality about him and 
his work. 

The students and counselors have 
built up a very valuable file of what the 
several colleges entered by students of 


the Butler schools consider college 
preparatory subjects. There is a great 
variation in this information which is 
the very factor that makes it so valua- 
ble. Both students and counselors are 
aware that entrance requirements of 
colleges not entered by Butler students 
make little difference to them. Con- 
siderable effort is spent in doing better 
the job of college preparation for the 
colleges the students do enter. 

The administration of this school 
can find no evidence of any college or 
group of colleges hindering the im- 
provement or expansion of the curric- 
ulum of the school. In fact the colleges 
of the area encourage this expansion 
and improvement program. College 
entrance requirements are not a prob- 
lem in this school except for the in- 
dividual student and his self-discipline. 
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Consolidation: Barrier to 
Development of Community Schools 


What should be the criterion for judging the possible effects of 
consolidation upon the community school? The author speaks from 
a rich background of experience as he develops this topic. 


OR MANY years, you and I have 

been exhorted to broaden our 
horizons, to get a larger view, to extend 
the limits of our world. We have been 
urged to be state-minded, regional- 
minded, national-minded and world- 
minded. This advice has been appro- 
priate and well meant. But in our 
enthusiasm for an ever-enlarging hori- 
zon, we have sometimes forgotten that 
new broad visions are more meaningful 
when they are related to our immedi- 
ate living, to our local community. 

If the extension of a person’s horizon 
involves a lessening of his interest and 
responsibility in the community of 
which home is a part, he is just as un- 
balanced as is the man who is justly 
referred to as an isolationist. Some of 
the unfortunate results of premature 
horizon-extending are now being rec- 
ognized. One manifestation of this 
recognition is the new interest in the 
concept of the community school. The 
community school is seen as the insti- 
tution which can revitalize community 
life and thus counterbalance the trend 
toward state and national and world 


Maurice F. Seay is professor of educational 
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orientation. The community school, on 
the other hand, gives meaning to the 
extended horizons, to the world view. 
It supplies this meaning by providing 
the base from which the new horizon 
can be viewed with real understanding. 

The inclusion of local-mindedness 
along with state-, regional-, national- 
and world-mindedness is an important 
consideration in any discussion of 
school consolidation. Because I believe 
so strongly that America needs com- 
munity schools, I urge that all school 
consolidations be evaluated by this 
criterion: attendance districts should 
be consolidated only when the enlarged 
district does not become a barrier to 
the development of a community school. 


Nature of the Community School 


Perhaps we should be more specific 
concerning the concept of education 
referred to as the community school. 
This kind of school has often been de- 
fined and described in the literature of 
education. Some of the elements that 
appear in most of these statements are 
worthy of mention here. 

In the first place, education in a com- 
munity school is understood to be a 
power—a power capable of aiding com- 
munities and the people in the com- 
munities to solve their problems. Thus, 
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a community school centers its program 
on problem-solving. The automobile 
industry in its current advertising cam- 
paigns is emphasizing the idea of power 
—power steering, power brakes, power 
window-openers, and even power front- 
seat adjusters—with a touch of a button 
your seat not only moves forward and 
backward but up and down. I wish we 
could be as effective in convincing the 
American people of the power of edu- 
cation as the advertising experts are in 
selling them power driving. 

A second element in the concept of 
a community school is the recognition 
that the power of education is made ac- 
tive when the educative process relates 
resources of the people and of the com- 
munity to the needs of the people and 
of the community. When this relation- 
ship is established, students and teach- 
ers and parents see and understand the 
vitality of education. They realize that 
education actually makes a difference 
in the lives of people. 

A third element in this concept of 
education is the provision of education- 
al services to persons of all ages, not 
merely to children and youth. ‘The 
community school does not assume, of 
course, that it provides all the educa- 
tional services for all age levels, but it 
seeks to make its contribution to the 
total educational program of the com- 
munity, recognizing that many other 
agencies have legitimate educational 
aims. Underlying this educational pol- 
icy is the basic belief that education is 
a continuous process—from cradle to 
grave—and that the school should serve 
throughout a life-cycle. 

A fourth element in this concept of 
education is the accomplishment of the 
desirable aims of education in a more 
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effective manner. The fundamental 
skills, the understandings and attitudes 
of citizenship and of international rela- 
tions are emphasized and actually 
taught more effectively in community 
schools. 

A fifth element of the community- 
school concept is the use that the school 
makes of the community. The inter- 
dependence of the school and the com- 
munity implies not only that the school 
is capable of contributing to the solu- 
tion of the community’s problems but 
that the school should be a beneficiary 
of the community’s cultural and pro- 
ductive resources. This is an old-fash- 
ioned two-way street—the school serves 
the community and the community 
serves the school. 


Applying Criteria for Consolidation 


As we consider the possibility that 
consolidation can be a barrier to the 
development of community schools, we 
must differentiate clearly between the 
merging of administrative units and 
the consolidation of attendance units. 
The first type of reorganization would 
seldom be a barrier to community 
schools; indeed, it is often an aid to the 
development of community schools 
within a system. It makes possible a 
larger and more effective administrative 
and supervisory staff, an equalized and 
fair tax burden, effective recruitment 
and placement procedures, well-planned 
in-service education, and flexibility in 
organization and program. 

On the other hand, the consolidation 
of two or more attendance units into 
one large attendance unit may create a 
situation which definitely thwarts the 
development of a community school. 
Such reorganization may lead to the de- 
velopment of a school with a very large 
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enrollment but with no sense of com- 
munity belonging, a school with great 
emphasis upon subject matter but with 
no consciousness of the relation of the 
subject matter to real problems, a school 
with extensive diversification pro- 
gram but with little concern for general 
education, a school with high idealism 
with respect to national and interna- 
tional goals but with a record of achiev- 
ing only superficial understandings 
since it has no local community to 
which it can relate the larger geographic 
concepts, a school that is emotional 
over the role of community life but 
actually sees this role as a nostalgic 
exercise. 

To promote the development of com- 
munity schools, a consolidation pro- 
gram should apply, along with other 
criteria not discussed in this article, a 
standard which would assure a local 
community for each school. ‘The mean- 
ing of the term “local community,” of 
course, would be defined by the school 
or school system involved. Since the 
community school bases its programs 
upon real problems of the community, 
many difficulties would arise if the 
school were attempting to serve two or 
more local communities. Though lo- 
cated adjacent to each other, communi- 
ties are different; their resources and 
their needs are different. 

The location of the school plant is 
an important factor in the development 
of a community school. Many school 
consolidations of the past have resulted 
in the selection of school sites which 
are in reality great barriers to the de- 
velopment of community school pro- 
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erams. ‘These sites become in fact 
“dead hands” on progress. 

Advocates of school consolidation 
have frequently rested their case upon 
the fact that a large school can offer a 
greatly diversified program. Today this 
is not as convincing an argument as it 
used to be, for we now believe that 
greater emphasis should be placed upon 
general education for all and that there 
should be less specialization until com- 
pletion of secondary education. Many 
large schools are attempting to regain 
the advantage of smaller units by or- 
ganizing on the “campus plan” and by 
emphasizing core programs and com- 
mon learnings. 


A Warning 


Obviously, a full discussion of con- 
solidation would include other impor- 
tant considerations. Because of space 
limitations, I am here emphasizing only 
the one thesis: attendance districts 
should be consolidated only when the 
enlarged district does not become a 
barrier to the development of a com- 
munity school. 

Yes, we want new horizons; we want 
to develop understandings of national 
and world problems. But we also want 
to give our students an understanding 
of community problems. Fortunately 
we have discovered that we can most 
effectively accomplish all these goals by 
developing community schools, Let us 
not allow over-enthusiasm for school 
consolidation to deprive us of the 
power for revitalizing our communities 
that is inherent in the community 
school. 
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An Upward Extension of Core 


PAUL R. KLOHR 


This article describes development of a core program in grades ten- 


eleven-twelve at the University School, Columbus, Ohio. 


This ex- 


periment, now in its sixth year, represents an upward extension of 


the core program which has been in operation for several years in 


grades seven-eight-nine. 


ECENT surveys of curricular prac- 

tices such as those undertaken by 
Grace Wright? of the United States 
Office of Education indicate a slow 
but definite trend toward the develop- 
ment of core programs in secondary 
schools. However, such experimenta- 
tion has been confined, reports show, 
almost exclusively to the junior high 
school level. 

In the light of this situation, senior 
high schools struggling with the prob- 
lem of providing a more functional 
curricular design may find some value 
in a description of how a core program 
has evolved in grades 10-11-12 of the 
University School at Columbus, Ohio. 

This experiment with an upward ex- 
tension of core, now in its sixth year, 
provides no final answers to the prob- 
lem of curricular design. It does pro- 
vide, however, an opportunity for con- 
tinuous, cooperative staff thinking and 
planning with respect to the problem. 
Furthermore, preliminary evaluation 
indicates that core is a highly effective 
curricular organization at the senior 
high level in terms of learning experi- 
ences consistent with the democratic 
values of the school. 

Since the total curriculum at the 


1Grace S. Wright, Core Curriculum: An In- 
quiry Into Practices, 1949, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin 1950, No. 5 and Core Curricu- 
lum Development, Bulletin 1952, No. 5. 
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University School is viewed as one con- 
tinuous process, to understand the 
senior high core requires a brief exam- 
ination of the core program at grades 
7-8-9 out of which it evolved. Obviously 
within the limits of this writing, no 
complete account of all aspects of the 
program can be undertaken. Such ac- 
counts are available elsewhere. ? Em- 
phasis in this discussion, therefore, will 
be placed only on the general structure 
of the core and, more specifically, on 
the role of preplanned problem areas 
in an Adolescent Needs Core. 


Beginnings in the Junior High 

Since its founding in 1932, the cur- 
riculum of grades 7-8-9 at the Univer- 
sity School has been experimental. 
During the school year 1945-46, a com- 
mittee of the faculty, with Harold AI- 
berty as consultant, undertook a re- 
examination of this program then de- 
scribed as a “Unified Studies Core.” 
Basic to the thinking of this group were 
the several studies carried on by the 
faculty, such as How Children De- 
velop. 3 


* For detailed description see: A Description 
of Curricular Experiences—-The Lower School, 
1952. (Mimeo.) 63 pp. and A Description of 
Curricular Experiences—-The Upper School, 
1952 (Mimeo.) 122 pp., prepared by the Fac- 
ulty of the University School, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

* University School, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity. How Children Develop, 1946, 79 pp. 
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This re-examination resulted in the 
present half-day core in grades 7-8-9 
which is best described as an ‘“‘Adoles- 
cent Needs Core.” Its over-all structure 
is shaped by three large areas of living: 
(1) Personal Living Problems (prob- 
lems related to growing up), (2) Per- 
sonal-Social Living (problems related 
to living with others), and (3) Social- 
Civic-Economic Living (problems of 
living in and understanding society) . 
Identified in each of these three large 
areas are the persistent problem areas 
adolescents face in growing up and 
living in the complex and changing 
present-day society. For example, 
“Understanding My Body” is a prob- 
lem area in Personal Living, as is “Be- 
liefs and Superstitions.” In the Social- 
Civic-Economic Living area, are such 
problem areas as “Earning a Living” 
and “Community Agencies and Serv- 
ices.” 

Cooperative staff structuring of the 
core program in terms of large, pre- 
planned problem areas has helped to 
identify the persistent needs of junior 
high school boys and girls as they arise 
in daily living. In no instance has the 
structure limited the flexibility of 
learning units that various core teach- 
ers have developed with groups of stu- 
dents during the six-year period of its 
operation. For example, the kinds of 
learning units growing out of the broad 
problem area “Beliefs and Supersti- 
tions” have been as wide and varied as 
the needs of the various groups plan- 
ning them have dictated. Yet, pre-plan- 
ning in terms of general problem areas 
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has permitted, among other things, a 
realistic organization of teaching-learn- 
ing resources, has encouraged wider 
use of special area teachers, and has 
helped to evaluate the over-all balance 
of learning experiences in the total 
curriculum. Even more significantly, 
perhaps, for teachers working in core 
for the first time, structuring in terms 
of broad problem areas tends to give 
some security to such individuals as 
they plan with students, security that 
formerly came largely from working 
within a subject field. 


A Next Step Taken 


At its 1946 Spring Planning Meeting, 
the staff took stock of its experimenta- 
tion with the adolescent-needs core for 
half of the school day at the junior high 
school level. In studying the implica- 
tions of this curricular design for grades 
10-11-12, the staff recognized two major 
obligations: “In the first place, it is 
necessary to define and examine the 
characteristics of a democratic society 
and of the individual who plays his 
most effective role in this type of soci- 
ety. In the second place, it is necessary 
to define and analyze the kinds of ex- 
periences which are most likely to en- 
courage growth in the desired direc- 
tion.” 4 

In the light of these obligations, the 
staff examined its senior high program, 
then organized as a Broad Fields cur- 
riculum with an “Orientation” period 
of two hours a week to provide for 
home-room and guidance activities. 
This examination led to the planning 
of a core for one third of the school day 


at grades 10-11-12. Democratic group 
*University School, The Ohio State Univer- 


sity. Tentative Statement of the Core Program 
for Grades 10, 11, and 12, 1946, (Mimeo.) p.1. 
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processes characterized this phase of 
staff planning. 

Through the upward extension of 
core into the senior high school, the 
staff hypothesized that it was designing 
a curriculum which would, among 
other things, most effectively: (1) pro- 
vide more adequate time for teachers 
to counsel with students, (2) permit 
a wider use of teacher-student plan- 
ning, (3) create a teaching-learning 
situation in which logically organized 
subject matter fields function in the 
solution of significant problems, (4) 
develop further direct experiences in 
democratic living. Moving in this direc- 
tion shifted the previous responsibility 
for teaching the common learnings 


from the various subject fields to core. 
The remaining two-thirds of the school 
day was organized around courses 
which serve as electives with a special- 
interest education function or which 
serve to supplement further the general 
education function of core. 

Faced with the problem of designing 
a structure for the newly-extended core, 
the staff, on the basis of its experience, 
examined the three large areas of living 
that comprised the over-all structure 
for core at grades 7-8-9. Again turning 
to basic research on adolescent needs 
and to staff study of growth and de- 
velopment of youth in a changing soci- 
ety, a number of broad problem areas 
were identified. During the first year, 


Courtesy University School, Columbus, Ohio 


WORK on a core problem encourages wide reading as well as "doing." 
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the following problem areas set the 
structure at the three grade levels: 


Tenth Grade 


School Living 

Problems of Healthful Living 

Problems of Living in An Urban 
Society 

Problems of Producer-Consumer Eco- 
nomics 

The Development of the American 
Scene 


Eleventh Grade 
School Living 
Problems of Living in the Atomic 
Age 
Problems of Establishing Beliefs 
Problems of Making a Living (Ex- 
ploring Vocations) 
Current World Problems 


Twelfth Grade 


School Living 
Problems of Producer-Consumer Eco- 
nomics 
Implications of Scientific Advance- 
ment. 

Major Conflicting Ideologies 

The Bases for Determining Values. 

The functions of problem areas such 
as these in the senior-high core are 
identical with their functions in the 
design of the junior-high core, some 
of which have already been described. 
They have been viewed by the staff as 
tentative and flexible guides. An analy- 
sis of the kinds of learning units de- 
veloped by groups of teachers and stu- 
dents over the past five years at the 
University School in grades 10-11-12 
reveals a balance of learning experi- 
ences distributed through the problem 
areas listed above. Yet, the many differ- 
ent kinds of units demonstrate the many 
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different directions learning has taken 
within these areas. Quite clearly, struc- 
turing the core in terms of broad prob- 
lem areas has not been a restricting 
factor in the range and variety of learn- 
ing units. Furthermore, staff experience 
indicates it has facilitated individual 
and group guidance at the senior high 
school level. 


The Program in Action 


Some of the real concerns of senior 
high school teachers and administrators 
are reflected in these kinds of questions, 
often raised about the University 
School’s core: How is core staffed? Are 
you able to meet college entrance re- 
quirements? Are there opportunities 
for students to meet special needs and 
interests? Short of actual observations 
in the school, attention given to these 
three questions may help to give in- 
sight into the core program in action, 
for they indicate the kinds of questions 
the staff also faced in planning the 
program. 

The core at University School is 
staffed by teachers trained in the vari- 
ous subject fields. They are individuals 
basically interested in the contribu- 
tions of these fields to the general edu- 
cation of youth. Further, since each 
core teacher serves also as a counselor 
for his group, the core staff is made up 
of teachers interested in guidance. A 
typical teaching load at the senior high 
school level is one core class (meet- 
ing for one third of the school day) 
and two additional elective or special 
interest classes. For example, a core 
teacher with an English background 
may be scheduled with an eleventh- 
grade core and two English classes. A 
core teacher with a science background 
may have a tenth-grade core together 
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Courtesy University School, Columbus, Ohio 


CORE provides many opportunities for individual counseling. 


with a biology class and a_ physical 
science class. Teachers in fields such as 
music, related arts, and home arts, used 
as special resources in core, are sched- 
uled at times when they may work co- 
operatively with core groups for which 
the core teacher has major responsi- 
bility. The remainder of their teaching 
load is made up of special interest or 
elective courses offered in their respec- 
tive fields. 

In general, this approach to staffing 
core implies that (1) each teacher’s 
load is defined in terms of general edu- 
cation responsibilities and special-in- 
terest education responsibilities, and 
(2) a flexible scheduling of a part of 
each teacher’s time is required. 
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College entrance requirements are 
interpreted at University School not in 
terms of time spent in various subject 
fields nor in terms of the number of 
Carnegie units completed. Rather, they 
are viewed as requirements that call 
for an analysis of the skills and under- 
standings that a student has developed. 
The core teacher, who also functions as 
a guidance counselor, has major re- 
sponsibility. for making this analysis 
with the college-bound student. In this 
way, areas where the need for further 
growth is indicated are identified. Op- 
portunities for meeting these needs 
exist in the special interest or elective 
courses outside of core. Core, by its 
very flexibility is also designed to help 
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meet such individual needs. Thus, “‘col- 
lege preparation” in the school be- 
comes a broad base of general educa- 
tion plus the appropriate special-in- 
terest education necessary to meet the 
special needs and interests of individ- 
ual students. In this process, wide use 
is made of the judgment and evalua- 
tion of grade staffs—a group comprising 
all the teachers who come in contact 
with a student at a specific grade level. 
To the college or university, the 
school sends a description of the vari- 
ous subject fields in which the student 
has had experience in grades 9 through 
12. In addition, since letter or numeri- 
cal grades are not a part of the evalua- 
tion program in University School, a 
careful analysis of the student’s level of 
development with respect to basic 
skills and understandings is forwarded 
to the institution of higher education. 
Included in this appraisal are not only 
the common basic skills that contribute 
to academic success in college, but also 
evaluations of a student in terms of, for 
example, his study skills and habits, his 
ability to work with others, and his 
ability to plan and direct effectively his 
own life. What core has contributed to 
the all-around development of the stu- 
dent, it will be noted, is but one aspect 
of the total evaluation process. 
Finally, there is the question of 
whether or not a senior-high program, 
a part of which is core, common for all 
students, adequately meets their special 
needs and interests. Just as core at the 
senior high school level may be viewed 
as helping the school to more ade- 
quately fulfill a college preparation 
function for some students, it provides 
also many opportunities in the Univer- 
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sity School for meeting other special 
needs and interests of students. 

The fact that such a core organiza- 
tion introduces flexibility into the pro- 
gram at a time when students’ needs 
and interests are becoming increasingly 
specialized contributes markedly to its 
effectiveness in this respect. This flexi- 
bility makes possible a wide range of 
individual and small group studies 
both within core and growing out of 
it, thus providing directly for individ- 
ual differences among students. 


Further Study Indicated 


Using (1) the statement of philoso- 
phy and purposes of the school and (2) 
observations of the growth and devel- 
opment of students in the program, as 
criteria for judging the effectiveness of 
the core, a continuous evaluation of the 
program has characterized the under- 
taking from the outset. However, the 
staff recognizes a number of jobs to be 
done yet. Some of these, which rep- 
resent “next steps” for the University 
School at its present stage of experi- 
mentation with a senior high core may 
be summarized as follows: 


(1) The need to develop a more ade- 
quate organization of resources, such 
as resource units or resource files. 

(2) The need to design evaluation 
procedures to appraise some of the 
“intangible” learnings of core. 

(3) The need to explore ways for a 
more effective use of special area 
teachers in core. 

(4) The need to experiment further 
with various organizations of time 
in an effort to find an answer to: how 
much of the day should be given to 
core at the senior high school level? 
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4} 


STEPHEN J. KNEZEVICH 


The school plant, this author suggests, is “the physical expression of 
the educational philosophy of the community.” Building a more 
functional school plant necessitates more active participation on 
the part of curriculum workers during school plant planning periods. 


CCORDING to a recent statement 
by U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Earl J. McGrath the amount of 
floor space needed to relieve existing 
shortages in elementary and secondary 
schools is “equal to a one-story build- 
ing, 52 feet wide, extending from New 
York City to San Francisco, California.” 
More school plant construction, as 
measured in area of floor space or in 
money spent, was completed during 
1951 than during any other previous 
period in our history. And the end is 
not yet in sight. Estimates of needed 
school plant construction vary, but all 
such estimates agree that future con- 
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struction must be measured in hun- 
dreds of thousands of spaces for learn- 
ing and tens of billions of dollars in ex- 
penditures. Few would disagree with 
the contention that school plant con- 
struction for at least another decade 
must continue at a feverish pace if pres- 
ent and future school enrollments in 
America are to be adequately housed. 

School plants are relatively long last- 
ing structures. Present designs of schools 
will influence educational programs for 
at least the next fifty years. Errors made 
in present plans for instructional facili- 
ties will haunt educators for many 
years. It is important to develop a defi- 
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nite concept of the school plant during 
this period of great activity in building 
to better understand its contribution 
to the educational process. Without an 
understanding of the purposes of school 
plants, design and construction will be 
limited to imitation of past practices. 
This, in effect, would tend to perpetu- 
ate past mistakes for another half cen- 
tury and perhaps longer. 

The school plant has been regarded 
too long as merely a “shelterhouse.” 
Few would argue with the principle 
that the occupants of school buildings 
should be sheltered from weather, 
health and safety hazards. A funda- 
mental purpose of the school plant is 
obscured, however, when protection is 
regarded as the sole function. This 
fundamental purpose is that the school 
plant must facilitate the educational 
process. The very existence of the plant 
is derived from the fact that it is one 
of the instruments necessary in the ex- 
ecution of an educational program. The 
protection function gathers even greater 
significance when viewed in relation 
to the educational purpose of school 
plants. 

When the building is constructed and 
maintained to insure the good health 
and safety of students, the students in 
turn are able to concentrate their full 
efforts toward learning. If, on the con- 
trary, children are housed in buildings 
where there exists a constant fear of 
falling debris, uncomfortable draughts 
and resulting chills, poor lighting and 
accompanying eyestrain, etc., they can- 
not be expected to devote their entire 
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energies to learning. Some energy must 
be dissipated in battling the hazards of 
an undesirable environment. In this 
sense the protection function can be 
construed as part of the educational 
function as it also serves to facilitate 
the learning process. 

The great majority of present day 
writers on school plant problems re- 
gard the school plant as the physical 
expression of the educational philos- 
ophy of the community. This so-called 
“functional” concept of the school plant 
places the emphasis on the educational 
program developed from the educa- 
tional philosophy instead of on the 
brick, steel, glass, etc., of construction 
and design. The educational philos- 
ophy of a community, however, is a 
general statement of the hopes and 
aspirations of the people as applied to 
education. 

As stated by Krug (4:1) the “‘cur- 
riculum becomes the instrumentality by 
which the schools seek to translate our 
hopes for education into concrete reali- 
ties.” In this sense the statement of 
curriculum is a more concrete expres- 
sion of the educational desires of a par- 
ticular culture. It is the “working state- 
ment” of the educational philosophy of 
In its broadest defini- 
include the 


the community. 


tion, curriculum would 
methods of facilitating the learning 
process as well as the necessary and de- 
sirable learning experiences to be pro- 
vided by the school. ‘The curriculum 
finds its physical expression in the con- 
struction and organization of the school 
plant. Following this line of reasoning it 
becomes apparent that the school plant 
can be defined as the space interpreta- 


tion of the curriculum. The implica- 
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tions and expansions of these view- 
points follow. 


Expression of the Educational 
Program 


That the school plant is an expres- 
sion of the educational program in 
wood, stone, steel, brick, glass and con- 
crete has tremendous implications for 
people interested in curriculum. To be- 
gin with, the construction of a school 
plant can no longer be looked upon as 
a mechanical process of arranging de- 
sired spaces according to the artistic 
inclinations of architects, school boards 
and superintendents. Not a single line 
should be sketched upon the drawing 
boards until it is clearly known what is 
to be housed. “Educational plants can- 
not be planned intelligently until the 
scope of the program, curriculum con- 
tent, and basic educational methods 
have been determined; and the deter- 
minations can be made only with a 
sound philosophy of the aims and ob- 
jectives of education as a base,” is the 
opening sentence of a publication re- 
leased by the National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction (5:1). It 
may well be that one of the significant 
trends in school plant planning to 
emerge during the 1950’s will be the 
acceptance and use of cooperative plan- 
ning as means for obtaining better 
schoolhousing (2). Broader participa- 
tion of all groups is a necessity when 
the functional concept of the school 
plant is accepted. The services of cur- 
riculum workers along with others are 
necessary in at least the planning phase 
of school plant programs. 

The various kinds of spaces to be pro- 
vided in the educational plant are de- 
termined from the school curriculum. 
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If vocational agriculture, industrial 
arts, home economics, and music are 
included as learning experiences within 
the curriculum, then it follows that 
spaces for learning in these areas must 
be provided. ‘The number of each kind 
of space for learning to be provided is 
dependent upon the school enrollment. 
At times the size of the enrollment may 
not justify a separate instructional area 
for each field of learning. In such 
cases a multiple purpose room becomes 
necessary. What fields of learning can 
be grouped together to share a single 
room has not as yet been solved to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. An an- 
alysis of learning activities and their 
space requirements by curriculum work- 
ers could contribute much light on the 
problem of designing multiple purpose 
rooms. 

The of the various 
kinds of instructional spaces to be in- 
cluded is only the beginning of the in- 
fluence of the curriculum upon the de- 
sign of educational plants. The total 
area and particular design of a room is 
likewise affected by the curriculum. 
How many square feet of floor space 
should be allotted is a function of in- 
dividual class size and the methodology 
Standards for deter- 
mining desirable pupil-teacher ratios 
or class size should be derived from the 
objectives of present day educational 
programs rather than from emulation 
of past practices. It was indicated in 
the research on class size that was com- 
pleted during and before the 1920’s that 
if the sole purpose of instruction is the 


determination 


of instruction. 


acquisition of predetermined bits of in- 
formation, as measured by tests of abil- 
ity to retain factual matter, then large 
classes of 40 or more can be as efficient 
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In such 4 indi- 
vidual differences must be ignored for 
all must learn the required informa- 
tion. The present day emphasis is pred- 
icated on the education of the whole 
child and provision for individual dif- 
ferences. There appears to be a con- 
sensus of opinion among educators, al- 
though there is as yet little research to 
support this opinion, that education of 
the whole child and provision for indi- 
vidual differences necessitate small 
classes. Class sizes of 25 to 30 pupils 
are recommended under such condi- 
tions. It behooves school communities 
to determine acceptable standards for 
class size before actual construction of 
the plant. 


as smaller ones. 


Influences on Schoolroom 
Design 


At various times in history striking 
illustrations of the influence of educa- 
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tional methodology on schoolroom de- 
sign have been noted. In the secondary 
schools sponsored by Jesuit Orders in 
Europe during the 16th century great 
emphasis was placed on prizes, ranks, 
emulations and rivalry as a means of 


motivating learning. The classroom 
arrangement was designed to facilitate 
rivalry or competition as a method of 
inducing learning. A single class was 
split into rival groups that sat sepa- 
rated and facing each other. One group 
was to outdo the other. A particular 
boy had a “rival” in the other group 
and attempted to catch his “rival” in 
errors made during recitation. 

The “monitorial” or Lancastrian 
schools provide another example of the 
influence of methods of teaching upon 
classroom design and arrangement. A 
simple and mechanical method of teach- 
ing made it possible to instruct large 
numbers of children with but one mas- 
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The master teacher in- 
structed student “monitors” who in 
turn taught other pupils in the class. 
The classrooms had to be large to ac- 
commodate the large numbers of pupils 
that could be instructed by this method. 
The dimensions for the classrooms in 
the monitorial schools ranged from 80 
to 100 feet in length and from 40 to 50 
feet in width. The children were 
seated along benches with desks. Ap- 
proximately 20 students were seated in 
a row; and it was not uncommon to 
find classrooms with ten to twenty rows 
of students. Each row was divided into 
two “drafts” of approximately ten pu- 
pils, each in charge of a monitor. At 
various times the children would leave 
the benches for “recitation stations,” 
which were indicated by semicircles on 
the floor along the sides of the room, 
and where monitors could give “‘instruc- 
tion” in the fundamental skills. It is 
recorded in history that the monitorial 
system was an advance over the older 
and more wasteful individual method 
of instruction but was also less desir- 
able than the modern method of class- 
room instruction developed by Pesta- 
lozzi and improved upon by others. 
When the monitorial method of in- 
struction was abandoned, the very large 
classrooms had to be remodeled to 
suit the needs of another method of 
teaching. 

As early as 1900 John Dewey pointed 
out that the type of learning activity 
that goes on within a classroom could 
be reconstructed from the physical ar- 
rangement of the room. He stated: 

“Just as the biologist can take a bone 
or two and reconstruct the whole ani- 
mal, so, if we put before the mind’s eye 
the ordinary schoolroom with its rows 


ter teacher. 
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of ugly desks placed in geometric order, 
crowded together so that there shall be 
as little moving room as possible. . . 
we can reconstruct the only educational 
activity that can possibly go on in such 
a place. It is all made ‘for listening’— 
for simply studying lessons out of a 
book is only another kind of listen- 
ing.” (3:48) 

Perkins and Cocking (7:71) declared 
that the design of the conventional 
classroom was derived from the particu- 
lar learning activity that went on in the 
room. When the emphasis is placed on 
passive acquisition of pre-determined 
facts, the classroom need only be large 
enough to accommodate a specific num- 
ber of desks with just enough extra 
space to permit pupils to enter and 
leave without climbing over one an- 
other. The traditional classroom was 
designed to facilitate instruction by the 
traditional teacher lecture and pupil 
recitation method and “no monkey 
business!” The result of this is that 
many students came to regard the 
schoolhouse “‘with the same affection 
as the dentist’s chair or the woodshed” 
(6). When classroom design is based 
on imitation of past practices, tradi- 
tional methods of instruction are per- 
petuated and desirable improvements 
in methods of teaching are hindered. 
As Caudill so aptly stated: 

“Traditional classrooms with sta- 
tionary seats cannot be adapted to new 
teaching techniques. The ‘activity pro- 
gram’ means exactly what the name im- 
plies—active children. At times the 
classroom must be cleared for large 
projects. At other times the classroom 
is arranged so that children may work 
in small groups.” (1:13) 

The familiar standard for determin- 
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ing the space allotted each pupil in the 
classroom is based on the space needed 
to arrange furniture in a single pattern. 
The size of desks varied but such varia- 
tion was usually ignored in favor of 
pegging the pupil-station standard at 15 
square feet per pupil. This pupil-sta- 
tion standard originated almost a cen- 
tury ago and is still utilized. The area 
of the classroom is computed by multi- 
plying the pupil-station standard by the 
total class enrollment. When 50 pupils 
per teacher is the acceptable class size 
and 15 square feet per pupil the ap- 
proved pupil-station standard, the 
room area should be 750 square feet 
(50 x 15). A room with dimensions 
of 32 feet by 23 feet would contain ap- 
proximately 750 square feet. Class- 
room dimensions of 32 x 23 are referred 
to as “standard.” A smaller pupil- 
teacher ratio would then permit a 
smaller room area. 

Caudill emphasized that it is desir- 
able to have movable furniture in order 
that various arrangements could be de- 
veloped to facilitate the different learn- 
ing activities that go on in the class- 
room. He concluded that flexible ar- 
rangements within the room would 
necessitate 25 square feet per pupil to 
satisfy furniture and passageway re- 
quirements (1:45). If the teacher and 
pupils desired to construct a “model” 
grocery store, Indian tepee, post office, 
library, etc., as part of the learning ac- 
tivity, then even more space must be 
provided. Caudill (1:54) estimated 
that methods of teaching at the ele- 
mentary school level that are based on 


pupil activity would necessitate an ex- 
tra ten square feet above the require- 
ments for flexible furniture arrange- 


ments. The pupil-station standard 
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for elementary school classrooms that 
would include enough space for flex- 
ible furniture arrangements and _pas- 
sageways and also for pupil activity 
would total 35 square feet per pupil. 
An elementary school class of 30 pupils 
would, under such conditions, require 
a room with an area of approximately 
1,000 square feet (30 multiplied by 
35). There are some who are of the 
opinion that Caudill’s estimate of 35 
square feet per pupil is a conservative 
figure in view of the many different 
activities that go on in a “self-con- 
tained” elementary school classroom. 
Others regard 30 square feet of floor 
space per child as today’s accepted min- 
imum pupil-station standard. What- 
ever the final decision on the pupil- 
station standard, it cannot be over- 
emphasized that this standard should 
be derived from a study of what goes 
on within the present-day classroom 
rather than from a single arrangement 
of schoolroom furniture. The activi- 
ties that go on in various areas of learn- 
ing are not the same, and, therefore, 
the per pupil space requirements will 
not be the same. The pupil-station 
standard rightly should vary with the 
subject or learning experience. More 
space per pupil must be provided in 
kindergartens and physical education 
rooms than in auditoriums and cafe- 
terias. 

A great deal of further research is 
necessary to ascertain optimum pupil- 
station standards for the various learn- 
ing experiences. Creative thinking is 
necessary in this area for past practices 
have been rather narrowly limited to 
school furniture requirements and an 
antiquated teacher methodology. Many 
state departments of education have 
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published recommendations on floor 
space to be provided each child in the 
various instructional spaces in elemen- 


tary and secondary school plants. Ex- 
perience in utilizing instructional 
spaces constructed upon such recom- 
mendations is required to validate the 
standards proposed. In any case, the 
nature of the activities or functions 
performed should serve as the basis of 
determining the pupil-station standard. 
This is not significantly different from 
the procedure used in building indus- 
trial plants. The space needed to man- 
ufacture airplanes determines the size 
of the plant. The space allotted each 
department of manufacture is com- 
puted after a study of the functions 
performed in the department. The 
efficiency of the airplane plant is meas- 
ured in airplanes produced and the 
profit gained therefrom. The end prod- 
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uct of education is somewhat intangible 
and not as easily measured as the prod- 
ucts of manufacturing plants. It is as- 
sumed in education that if ample space 
is allotted for instructional purposes, 
the attainment of ends in education 
will be expedited. Here is an area 
where the curriculum worker can make 
The end 
products in education, however in- 
tangible, must be given concrete ex- 


a significant contribution. 


pression along with the most efficient 
methods of reaching these goals. 


Participation by Curriculum 


Workers 


The active and interested participa- 
tion of workers in the field of curricu- 
lum is particularly important during 
this era of feverish plant construction. 
Depending upon the resources of the 
community to remodel outmoded struc- 
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tures, the needed expansions and re- 
finements in the school curriculum may 
be hindered for another fifty years if 
the curriculum is housed in a poorly 
planned but newly constructed school 
plant. Those that seek improvement 
in the school curriculum are already 
confounded by the many obstacles in 
the path toward progress. The school 
plant can be an aid to curriculum im- 
provement instead of a hindrance. Edu- 
cators have often desired to provide or 
improve upon experiences in industrial 
arts, music, or other areas only to be 
thwarted by a lack of space and, hence, 
such welcome expansions and exten- 
sions of the curriculum have had to 
“wait.” Teachers have often desired 
to incorporate more varied learning ex- 
periences or projects based on greater 
pupil activity only to be thwarted by 
inadequate space in the classroom. 
Such conditions can be prevented by 
better school plant planning. 

The planning of a new school plant 
may be just the thing that a curriculum 
director needs to stimulate interest in 
curriculum improvement programs. 
The report of the curriculum study 
committee should be a vital part of 
school plant planning. Greater par- 
ticipation of faculty and lay groups in 
curriculum improvement programs can 
be stimulated if the group can be shown 
that the results of their labors will have 
some concrete influence on the educa- 
tional program. The committee report 
is needed as the basis for designing and 
constructing a relatively long lasting 
school plant. If educators fail to indi- 
cate the space interpretations of the 
curriculum then, by default, such in- 
terpretation will be executed by the so- 
called school plant “experts.” 
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As one architect expressed it: “The 
curriculum in its broadest sense, I be- 
lieve, is the most important single in- 
fluence in determining the nature of 
the future school plant.” (8) The task 
of interpreting the modern curriculum 
in terms of architecture is not a simple 


one. The space interpretation of the 
curriculum requires the combined ef- 
forts of all interested in curriculum and 
schoolhousing. It is not suggested that 
curriculum committees become school 
plant “architects.” It is not recom- 
mended that curriculum workers be 
substituted for school boards, lay school 
buildings committees, and superintend- 
ents in determining the final structures. 
It is definitely implied that the archi- 
tect will do a better job of designing 
educational plants if he is presented 
with some concrete statements of the 
functions the structure is to perform. 
In designing a canning factory, the 
architect must know the canning proc- 
ess. He must know something about 
the educational process if he is to de- 
sign a functional school plant. It is 
the responsibility of educators to in- 
form the architect of the variety of 
learning experiences to be provided and 
the teaching methods to be employed 
within the educational plant. One 
criterion in the selection of the school 
architect should be his ability to work 
with school people and lay persons who 
are concerned with the definition of 
the educational program. Vague state- 
ments of policy are not of much help 
to the person charged with the design 
of a functional and aesthetically beau- 
tiful plant. Curriculum workers along 
with others must give considerable at- 
tention to the space interpretation of 
their principles. 
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School plants must be designed from 
the “inside to the outside” if they are 
to be functional. The exterior design 
is executed after the arrangement and 
design of spaces for learning have been 
completed. The procedure based on 
selecting an exterior design with “eye- 
appeal” and then attempting to manip- 
ulate internal spaces in the hope of 
making the building useful from an 
educational point of view cannot be too 
strongly condemned in this day and 
age. Functional utility and aesthetic 
beauty are not necessarily opposing 
forces. School plants should be “liv- 
able, roomy, gay, and homey” to pro- 
vide for the emotional needs of chil- 
dren and also be functional and physi- 
cally adequate. (6) To plan an educa- 
tional plant that is functional and beau- 
tiful is a challenge to the creativity of 
the architect. The architect needs the 
good offices of people working in the 
field of curriculum to help in the de- 
sign of a structure that will facilitate 
the educational process. 
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Uniting Forces To Improve Education 


Column Editor: J. Paul Leonard 
Contributor: William H. Burton 


Dealing with forces influencing American education today, this column makes 


its initial appearance in the present issue of Educational Leadership. 


It is espe- 


cially appropriate that the first article to appear in this column comes from the pen 
of William H. Burton, long a courageous defender of academic freedom. 


J. Paul Leonard 
President, San Francisco State College 
San Francisco, California 


Remarks Upon Academic Freedom 


WE HAVE at Harvard a machine 
which—speaking loosely—can be said 
to think. The machine was expensive 
to build. It has a building all to it- 


self. Give it a problem, turn the 
switches, throw the levers, and an 
answer will be forthcoming. We re- 


spect and protect the machine that can 
think. 

We have at Harvard also some men 
who can think. Inside Harvard these 
men are also respected because the 
university is somewhat familiar with 
thinking. Outside Harvard and other 
colleges and universities, there seems 
to be considerable fear of men who 
can think. ‘Thinkers in the arts and 
sciences, and the academic freedom 
necessary for continued thinking are 
thought to be dangerous. The machine 
is safer. 

Attacks upon academic freedom are 
not new. Every period of social crisis 
produces criticism of the thinker. Each 
period in which values and standards 
change is accompanied by widespread 
insecurity and fear. The scholar and 
the liberal churchman, leading the van 
of honest social analysis, are inevitably 
attacked. Socrates was charged with 
undermining the faith in God of Greek 
youth. ‘The scholar of today, together 
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with many churchmen, is charged with 
undermining faith in our form of 
government, faith in our economic 
system. ‘Thinkers are charged with 
supporting academic freedom because 
it enables them to “teach as they please.” 

On the contrary, academic freedom 
is freedom to inquire, to study, to think, 
to learn, to follow the facts and logic 
wherever they lead. Academic free- 
dom is less concerned with making pro- 
nouncements than it is with discovering 
which pronouncement is justified. 
Academic freedom is not and never has 
been the right to “say or advocate any- 
thing one pleases.” No scholar ever 
claimed such right. 

Western civilization had its begin- 
nings in, rests upon, and advances 
through freedom of the mind.  Free- 
dom of thought, freedom for the critical 
inquiring mind, freedom for the 
creative spirit are basic to progress. 
Freedom of the mind produced freedom 
of the press, of religion, and of eco- 
nomic enterprise. The chairman of the 
board of U. S. Steel, Irving S. Olds, 
speaking at the 250th anniversary of 
Yale University said in part that: 

“".. freedom of education and free- 
dom of enterprise are part and parcel 
of the same thing—that they are in- 
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separable—and that neither can survive 
without the other. 

“That is why no true believer in free 
enterprise will ever let our independent 
universities die for want of our support; 
and why no honest devotee of academic 
freedom will ever seek to destroy our 
faith in the American system of free 
enterprise.” 

The great freedoms of America, of 
press, of religion, of scholarship, of 
economic endeavor, are important each 
in its own right. But let no one be 
in doubt that the greatest of these is 
freedom of the mind, freedom for the 
critical and inquiring mind, for the 
creative spirit. Let those who would 
destroy the freedom of the scholar, 
who would silence the poet, the creative 
writer, the artist, who would silence all 
differing opinions—let them remember 
that all our political, social, and 
economic freedoms are products of the 
free mind. Attacking any of our free- 
doms is to embark on a road with but 
one destination—the destruction of all 
freedoms. 

Let us heed the words of Arthur 
Koestler: 

“Freedom being a matter of degrees, 
the great danger for those not im- 
munized by experience is the smooth- 
ness of transition to successive degrees 
of unfreedom. This goes for the whole 
of our Western civilization. The great 
catastrophes of history, like the decay 
of Rome, did not come in one spec- 
tacular crash, but by a smooth tobog- 
ganing down the slope, which may last 
for centuries or decades.” 

Ignorant or careless men in positions 
of power can destroy the freedoms of 
any society. Worse, they may be whol- 
ly unaware of what they are doing. 
Freedom of enterprise, freedom of re- 
ligion, freedom of the press are inex- 
tricably bound together. 
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Safeguard of Democracy 


Newspapers which attack academic 
freedom, whether or not they are also 
abusing freedom of the press, are in- 
evitably setting the stage for attacks 
on the free press. An editorial in 
Editor & Publisher, the house organ of 
the publication world says: 

“Censorship is supposed to suppress 
that which is bad. But it can never 
be imposed without running the danger 
of suppressing that which is good. It 
should never be tolerated in any form 
in any country in peacetime.” 

The chief fear of academic freedom 
stems from the belief that it may be 
a cloak for subversive teaching, leading 
to overthrow of our economic system 
and our government. But the record 
will not substantiate this position. 

The German universities in the nine- 
teenth century enjoyed a great golden 
age of scholarship and proudly pro- 
claimed their great freedom of learn- 
ing (Lernfreiheit) and freedom of 
teaching (Lehrfreiheit). The twen- 
tieth century saw the overthrow of the 
German government and the nation 
brought down in crashing ruin. Was 
the “overthrow” of the government the 
work of the men of freedom, those who 
nourished the free, inquiring, critical 
mind, the creative spirit? Not at all. 
Overthrow came from those who denied 
freedom of the mind to anyone, who 
ruthlessly crushed those who differed. 
The defenders of freedom were 
trampled underfoot by the bully boys 
from the beer halls. The “Bund of 
the Book Burners” undertook to de- 
stroy even the printed records of free 
ideas. 

The Russian universities even under 
the tyranny of the Czar harbored many 
renowned scholars, contained several 
centers of critical inquiry. Was it these 
men who have fastened on Russia the 
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most complete blackout of freedom to 
be found in the historical record? Not 
at all. Again it was the opponents of 
free discussion and inquiry. Demo- 
cratic discussion was done to death. 
The professors now get their beliefs 
and directives for teaching, even in 
the precise sciences, from political com- 
missars. The black shirts who marched 
on Rome, who assassinated any who 
disagreed with them, were not free in- 
quiring spirits from the world of 
academic freedom! 

Do those who deny the right of 
Americans to pursue facts and ideas 
wish to dictate the beliefs we must 
teach? While fighting infiltration from 
the left, let us not be blind to thought 
control from the right. 

Freedom, whether of learning, of 
the press, of the market place, of politi- 
cal expression, or of religion, can never 
mean the irresponsible expression of 
capricious or prejudiced beliefs, the 
ruthless exploitation of men and re- 
sources. No responsible schoolman 
interprets academic freedom as a license 


to “say what he pleases.” He will fight, 
however, to maintain the ancient right 
to search for facts, to make systematical- 
ly reasoned interpretations, and to pre- 
sent these without fear or hindrance. 
The exercise of academic freedom, 
moreover, inevitably includes respect 
for the reasoned conclusions of others. 
Free interchange of beliefs and open 
discussion of differences is no mere 
“right” of the schoolman; it ts a corner- 
stone and safeguard of democracy. 
Without it cultural decay is as inevt- 
table as the night which it resembles. 

Schoolmen must stand firmly for 
free learning in a free society. Educa- 
tion is not confined to the simple busi- 
ness of training individuals in the 
simple skills of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Education is one of the 
fundamental institutions by which a 
society or civilization perpetuates itself, 
and through which the individual real- 
izes to the fullest his unique capacities. 
—William H. Burton, director of ap- 
prenticeship, Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University. 


Curriculum Research 


Column Editor: J. Bernard Everett 


The ASCD Research Program—A Progress Report 


IT IS a good thing to stop once in a 
while to take stock and assess progress. 
It seems particularly appropriate at this 
time that we try to assess the progress 
which has been made in the ASCD Re- 
search Program and to suggest what 
seem to be possible and desirable next 
steps. 

The research coordinator met with 
a subcommittee of the ASCD Research 
Board shortly after his appointment to 
make plans for the year and reach 
agreements which would guide him in 
his work with the Association. The 
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major agreements reached in this meet- 
ing are restated since they provide a 
necessary background for the report 
which follows. 

1. The chief function of the national 
ASCD should be to assist ASCD state 
and regional organizations in stimulat- 
ing and carrying on research activities 
in their states or regions. 

2. All initial contacts should be 
made through regular organizational 
channels, that is, the state and regional 
presidents, 

3. The problems studied as well as 
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the specific means of attacking them 
should come out of the local situations. 

4. The role of the national ASCD 
should be to stimulate interest in re- 
search, to assist in the development of 
workable approaches at local, state or 
regional levels, and to act as a clearing- 
house for projects under way. 

5. The program should, whenever 
possible, take advantage of research ac- 
tivities already under way, assist the 
persons involved in securing consulta- 
tive services, provide them with infor- 
mation about similar projects and in 
general help them to do better what 
they are already doing. 

Acting in accordance with the agree- 
ments outlined above, the executive 
secretary sent letters to the presidents 
of all ASCD state and regional grvuups, 
and to contact persons in unaffiliated 
states informing them of the appoint- 
ment of the research coordinator and 
making it clear that his services were 
available to them upon request. ‘There- 
fore, a major portion of the coordina- 
tor’s time and energy has been spent in 
providing consultative services to state 
and regional research committees, con- 
ferences, workshops and related pro- 
jects. His activities during the summer 
included work with the New England 
Regional Conference and the Jackson’s 
Mill Workshop sponsored by ASCD 
Regions II and III. Since September 
he has worked with groups in the states 
of Kentucky, New York, Connecticut, 
West Virginia, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Illinois, Michigan, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Iowa, Texas and Florida. Some 
individual conferences have been held 
and a considerable volume of corre- 
spondence has been carried on with 
ASCD officers in other states with re- 
gard to service at future conferences 
and committee meetings. 

The research coordinator also as- 
sumed major responsibility for organiz- 
ing the 1952 Research Conference. The 
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purpose of the conference was to bring 
together teams from ASCD state and 
regional organizations in order to assist 
them in organizing research activities in 
their respective groups. ‘This confer- 
ence, held in Chicago from December 
4-6, 1952 was attended by 115 persons 
representing 29 state ASCD organiza- 
tions. Participants spent the major por- 
tion of the three days in small groups 
working on research problems they had 
identified prior to the conference. Gen- 
eral sessions were devoted to problems 
of research methodology and plans for 
future research activities in the state 
and regional ASCD organizations repre- 
sented at the conference. 


State and Regional Research 
Activities 

Since the ASCD research program is 
an evolving one, depending primarily 
upon the development of interest and 
leadership within state and regional 
ASCD groups, it is more difficult to 
assess progress made than it would be 
in a more limited and highly  struc- 
tured program. Plans made by differ- 
ent state organizations vary greatly as 
does the progress made towards their 
realization. ‘This seems both desirable 
and inevitable in the kind of program 
which has as its goal the development 
of continuing leadership at the region- 
al, state and local school level. 

Brief reports of progress in a few 
states in which the research coordinator 
has worked in 1952-53 will probably 
illustrate most effectively the evolving 
nature of the research program. 

Projects are under way in West Vir- 
ginia and Florida based on problems 
identified by the Southern States Work 
Conference. In both cases, the problem 
was one with which groups in these 
states were already concerned, but the 
main impetus towards development of 
a research approach has developed in 
meetings of the state committees with 
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the ASCD research coordinator. 

In West Virginia, as a result of in- 
terest in research developed at the Jack- 
son’s Mill Workshop in August, the re- 
search coordinator was invited to work 
for two days in October with a rep- 
resentative committee concerned with 
the problems of studying and improv- 
ing the supervisory services in the state. 
A smaller committee composed of su- 
pervisors had made a previous and 
rather unsuccessful attempt to deter- 
mine the present status of supervision 
by means of an interview mailed to a 
random sampling of teachers selected 
from the state directory. The commit- 
tee which met in October was a much 
more representative group composed 
of consultants from the state depart- 
ment of education, general supervisors, 
special supervisors, elementary prin- 
cipals, secondary principals, classroom 
teachers, teachers college and univer- 
sity personnel, county superintendents, 
and assistant superintendents. In the 
two days they met together, this group 
developed plans for a series of pilot re- 
search projects to be conducted at the 
county level and aimed primarily at the 
identification of promising supervisory 
practices and the eventual improve- 
ment of instruction through a_ better 
understanding of the problem on the 
part of all concerned. 

Representative committees from the 
counties eventually involved will, with 
the assistance of the state steering com- 
mittee, develop the actual design and 
methodology best suited to their needs. 
Consultants from the state departments 
of education, the state university, and 
the state teachers colleges will furnish 
continuing leadership as the studies 
progress. A more detailed description 
of this project as it is developing was 
included in the April issue of the 
journal. 

The research coordinator met in No- 
vember with a Florida committee com- 
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posed of ASCD members and also iden- 
tified with the study of supervision 
through the Southern States Work Con- 
ference. After some consideration the 
committee limited the problem to a 
study of how supervisors and principals 
can work together to provide more 
effective instructional leadership. 
Though it is not possible to go into 
detail, a plan of action was developed 
which was very different from the one 
decided upon in West Virginia. The 
basic plan was to carry on the study 
through a series of research seminars 
involving principals supervisors, 
to be conducted by the University of 
Miami, Florida State University, the 
University of Florida, Florida A. and 
M. College, and Stetson University. A 
planning mecting of representatives 
from each institution was held in De- 
cember and some of the seminars will 
get under way during the spring semes- 
ter of 1953. Other plans involved set- 
ting up a work group of principals and 
supervisors at the Annual Conference 
of County Supervisors. This group met 
with the research coordinator, the 
chairman of the ASCD Research Board, 
and members of the Florida Committee 
on January 19-20, preliminary 
plans were developed for carrying on 
a series of studies at the county level. 
It is also hoped that this project will be 
further developed as a phase of the 
program of cooperative research being 
proposed for consideration by the Flori- 
da ASCD organization. 

Another study of supervision is be- 
ing conducted by two members of the 
staff of New Haven Teachers College 
in Connecticut. ‘This study grew out of 
an interest developed at the Jackson’s 
Mill Workshop and is devoted to a 
study of certain supervisory practices 
used in working with teachers recruited 
for the emergency training program in 
Connecticut. 

As a result of a research conference 
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held in Iowa, on January 9-10, fifteen 
problems of general concern were iden- 
tified, the nucleus of a state research 
committee was appointed, some com- 
mitments were made by teams from 
local school systems, and channels of 
communication were established be- 
tween persons who wished to initiate 
research projects and the members of 
the state research committee. Future 
plans call for the enlargement of the 
research committee and identification 
of sources of consultative service which 
can be made available to local school 
systems. The chief distinguishing factor 
of the preliminary planning carried on 
in Iowa was the decision to encourage 
ASCD members to identify the prob- 
lems of greatest concern in their local 
school systems and to develop research 
projects to solve them. The function of 
the Iowa Research Committee is to 
assist members from local school sys- 
tems in locating and securing such con- 
sultative services as may be needed to 
coordinate problem-solving _ efforts 
which are similar in nature, and to 
provide necessary channels of commu- 
nication so that all ASCD members in 
the state may be informed of progress. 

Other states have made quite dif- 
ferent initial plans. ‘The Michigan 
ASCD is planning a publication which 
will draw together examples of research 
already being carried on throughout 
the state. The Illinois group has decided 
to coordinate its efforts with those of 
the Illinois Curriculum Program and 
will lead off with a series of joint con- 
ferences in the various state teachers col- 
leges as a means of developing desirable 
next steps. In Minnesota, a Research 
Committee is undertaking a study of 
teacher load and its relationship to 
curriculum development. New Jersey 
has initiated a unique plan for canvass- 
ing the school systems of New Jersey, 
through personal interviews, to deter- 
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mine the curriculum problems which 
are of immediate concern. These prob- 
lems will serve as the basis for organiz- 
ing work groups at their spring meet- 
ing, and it is hoped will, in some in- 
stances, lead to future research projects. 

Several states are in the process of 
planning research conferences. New 
York State is holding such a conference 
at Lake Placid in April. The Tri-State 
Region, including Colorado, New Mex- 
ico and Wyoming, is placing a major 
emphasis on research in its meeting at 
Laramie, Wyoming, on April 24-25. In 
the Illinois ASCD meeting on April 16, 
17 and 18 it is hoped that more detailed 
plans will be worked out for coopera- 
tion with the Illinois Curriculum Pro- 
gram. Ohio has already projected a 
series of planning meetings which will 
culminate in a research conference in 
the fall of 1953. Texas will include an 
interest group on curriculum research 
in its supervisory work conference spon- 
sored each summer by the major teach- 
er education institutions in the state. 
Texas and Oklahoma have also dis- 
cussed the possibility of a cooperative 
research conference to be held in the 
fall of 1953. 

The foregoing accounts are simply il- 
lustrative of the type of program which 
is evolving. No single pattern is being 
followed. Creativity and_ diversity 
rather than uniformity have been en- 
couraged. In every instance, initiative 
is being taken at the state and local 
level. Ways are being worked out for 
providing consultative services to local 
projects. Representation on research 
committees is being determined on the 
basis of the problems identified and the 
resources available. However, as the 
research coordinator has worked with 
different state organizations, some ten- 
tative conclusions have been reached 
which may help to guide future re- 
search activities. 
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First of all, it seems desirable that 
there be some understanding of the 
purpose and potentialities of coopera- 
tive curriculum research and consider- 
able interest in exploring the possibili- 
ty of undertaking a state or regional 
program prior to the establishment of 
a plan of action in a state or region. 
One of the most successful ways of gain- 
ing understanding and interest has 
been the organization of state or region- 
al conferences to consider the values of 
cooperative curriculum research as a 
means of improving instruction. An- 
other approach has been through reg- 
ular state or regional ASCD meetings 
in which one or more discussion groups 
in the area of curriculum research have 
been scheduled or in which the total 
conference has devoted a general ses- 
sion to a discussion of possibilities of 
initiating research activities. An inter- 
esting variation has been the organiza- 
tion of conferences around curriculum 
problems in the discussion of which the 
possible uses of the research approach 
are emphasized. Greater progress has 
been made when participants in such 
conferences have been provided in ad- 
vance with bibliographies and avail- 
able reprints on curriculum research 
so that they may approach the meeting 
with somewhat common understand- 
ings and expectations. Conferences 
have also been more successful when 
sufficient time has been provided with- 
in the conference schedule for a 
thorough consideration of the problem. 
Particularly important in this regard 
has been the provision of time for the 
consideration of evolving plans by the 
total conference membership. 

Each state or regional ASCD group 
should set up the type of organization 
which seems most suitable to its needs. 
However, it is probable that such a 
step should not be taken until a rep- 
resentative group of people have dis- 
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cussed the matter carefully and have 
decided that the program has possibili- 
ties. If a research committee is selected 
it should be broadly representative, tak- 
ing into consideration such factors as 
geographical coverage and membership 
from public schools, state departments 
of education, teacher-education institu- 
tions, and other active school improve- 
ment groups. The committee might be 
small at first and be expanded as the 
program develops. To provide con- 
tinuity members should serve more 
than one year, and overlapping terms 
would also be desirable. 

A research committee at the state or 
regional level can perform many valu- 
able functions. It can assume responsi- 
bility for helping local groups carry on 
research projects and for assisting in 
the development of local leadership. 
State and regional leadership confer- 
ences will probably be necessary as the 
program develops. The committee can 
assist groups in identifying and making 
available both human and material re- 
sources to assist them in planning and 
developing cooperative research proj- 
ects. Such a committee also can estab- 
lish channels of communication to 
keep the membership of the state or 
region, as well as the national organiza- 
tion informed concerning the progress 
of local research projects under way. 

Finally, it should be kept in mind 
that the foregoing statements are sug- 
gestive rather than prescriptive. 
Though they are based on the past 
year’s experience, they do not neces- 
sarily represent the best ways of organ- 
izing research activities at the state or 
regional level. In the long run, greater 
progress will be made through the con- 
tinued exploration of many and varied 
patterns of organization than through 
conformity to patterns already estab- 
lished.—J. Bernard Everett, coordinator 
of curriculum research, ASCD. 
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The Listening Post 


THE GROWTH of summer workshops 
in intergroup education and human 
relations is a major, significant—and un- 
heralded—development of the past ten 
years. In the face of mounting pressures 
for conformity and retrenchment in a 
time of insecurity, American education 
has moved steadily forward in pro- 
viding opportunities for teachers and 
others to become better prepared to 
work for improved interreligious, inter- 
racial and intergroup understanding 
through the schools. 

Workshops have been the largest 
single vehicle of this advance. Each year 
in the past decade, more and more col- 
leges, universities and school systems 
have offered summer workshops in 
intergroup education and human rela- 
tions. The figures assembled for the 
summer of 1952 by the Commision on 
Educational Organizations of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews suggest the scope and impact of 
intergroup workshops. These figures do 
not tell the whole story of intergroup 
workshops in 1952. Because of impor- 
tant workshop activities encouraged by 
the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
B’rith and other agencies, it can be as- 
sumed that the total 1952 workshop 
development was even more substantial 
than reported here. 


Campus Workshops 
In the summer of 1952 over twenty 
colleges and universities in the United 
States conducted intergroup workshops 
with the cooperation of NCCJ’s Com- 
mission on Educational Organizations. 
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The Growth of Intergroup Workshops 


These institutions represented nearly 
every region of the nation. Workshops 
varied in length from two to eight 
weeks. Very nearly all offered credit at 
the graduate level. 

NCCJ secured comprehensive evalua- 
tions of these workshops in 1952 from 
over 500 participants. The total partici- 
pant group numbered well over 750. 
This record shows that participants in 
1952 came from thirty-one states, the 
Territory of Hawaii and the District of 
Columbia. Of 510 workshoppers report- 
ing, 359 were teachers, 16 were college 
professors, 58 were school administra- 
tors, 7 were school counselors, 8 were 
police officers and 62 were PTA leaders, 
social workers, etc. Over 40% of the 
nation-wide group had previous work- 
shop experience. Of the whole group 
127 were men, 383 women. While 181 
of the group had lived in rural sur- 
roundings as children, only 40 of the 
group were from rural areas in 1952. 
Workshoppers included persons of Ne- 
groid, Caucasoid and Mongoloid back- 
grounds; Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews were well represented. The largest 
single age-group was in the 40-50 year 
bracket, with nearly 50°%, however, in 
the 20-40 age range. 


Content, Progress and Evaluation 


Well over one-half of the total group 
of participants received scholarships to 
aid them in paying tuition and housing 
costs. Many workshoppers came to the 
summer experience in teams of three 
or four. 

Planning for the 1952 intergroup 
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workshops was assisted by a two-day 
national conference of workshop direc- 
tors held April 18-19 in Detroit, Michi- 


gan, under sponsorship of NCCJ’s 
Education Commission. ‘“lwenty-five 
workshop staff members exchanged 


ideas and discussed basic approaches 
with Dr. Herbert L. Seamans, director 
of the Commission, acting as informal 
moderator. 

While workshops varied widely in 
structure, content and teaching style, 
they generally operated to develop 
learning of concepts, information and 
techniques. Many of the workshops 
could be considered to be orientational 
or introductory in character. From the 
evidence of evaluation, most workshops 
did a better job at the concept and in- 
formation levels than at the level of 
technique and curriculum development. 
The workshops did much, however, to 
reshape attitudes about the proper func- 
tion of education generally and of in- 
tergroup education in particular. 

As nearly as one can tell, all work- 
shops operated on the assumption that 
intergroup and human relations should 
be seen as an integral functional empha- 
sis in teaching-learning situations. None 
approached intergroup education as a 
subject-matter addition to the cur- 
riculum. 

At their best, the 1952 workshops 
gave careful attention to process man- 
agement and effective group procedures. 
Staff pre-planning, reliance on partici- 
pant planning groups, lrequent group 
evaluation of growth, utilization of 
participant leadership and non-staf 
consultants were in evidence. 

Only a few workshops operated under 
optimum “live-in” conditions where 
the opportunities for informal interac- 
tion were at their fullest. To approxi- 
mate “live-in” conditions as nearly as 
possible, most workshops sought to pro- 
vide for interest-group work meetings 
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in the afternoon, for group dining, for 
organized field trips and sports, and 
for social recreation. The majority of 
workshoppers expressed approval of 
these arrangements. 

In addition to intra-workshop evalu- 
ation, the nation-wide group of work- 
shops participated in completing the 
standard workshop questionnaire pro- 
vided by NCCJ. ‘This was completed at 
the end of each workshop during the 
summer, and repeated by mail again in 
November in order to obtain assessment 
of the experience from a perspective of 
several months. A complete analysis of 
both sets of returns is planned for pub- 
lication in the spring of 1953. 


An Experimental Workshop 

A special experimental two-week 
workshop was held at the University of 
Michigan, August 4-16, directed by 
Stanley E. Dimond. This workshop had 
three purposes. 

First, it was designed for special em- 
phasis on intergroup problems of school 
and community faced by school admin- 
istrators and others. It was felt that 
earlier workshops had largely failed to 
involve school administrators as_ par- 
ticipants. The group at Michigan to- 
taled 70 persons of whom 28 were school 
administrators, 34 were teachers, four 
were police and four women civic 
leaders. 

Second, the 1952 Michigan workshop 
was designed as an in-service training 
laboratory for a group of workshop 
directors drawn from various parts of 
the country. ‘Thus the staff under Dr. 
Dimond was a sizable one including 
Prudence Bostwick, Deborah Elkins, 
Stewart Cole, Deborah Partridge, Louis 
Radelet, Frederick Routh, Herman 
Weil and the present writer. The staff 
accepted a special responsibility to study 
itself 7m action looking toward greater 
competency in workshop leadership. 
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Just Published 


The Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook 
Edited by OSCAR KRISEN BUROS 


This large encyclopedic volume of 1,188 two-column pages presents a tremendous T 
amount of critical information about tests and assessment techniques of every Cc 
description: 793 achievement, intelligence, personality, and vocational tests; O 
596 original test reviews by 308 reviewers; 53 excerpts from test reviews in 15 w 
journals; 4,417 references on the construction, validity, uses, and limitations of a 
specific tests; 429 books on evaluation; and 758 excerpts from book reviews in 
121 journals. $18.00 per copy plus postage at parcel post rates. We pay post- - 
age when payment accompanies order. 
Copies of The Third Mental Measurements Yearbook are still available at ya 
$12.50 per copy from the Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N.J. The ly 
first two yearbooks in the series are out of print. i 
WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE 60-PAGE BOOKLET 
CLASSIFIED INDEX OF TESTS & REVIEWS IN THE FOURTH MENTAL 
MEASUREMENTS YEARBOOK ce 
Send your order directly to ri 
THE GRYPHON PRESS 220 Montgomery Street, Highland Park, N.J. > 
UC 
Third, the Michigan workshop was compared with the experience of longer | tit 
designed to test the effectiveness of workshops; lei 
a short-term “live-in” workshop as (3) That an intensive short-term 
against workshops of longer duration. workshop poses different problems of | ;,, 
In this effort, Bertram Raven of the structure and procedure from those en- Ww 
Research Center for Group Dynamics countered in longer workshops; ae 
conducted an over-all evaluation of the (4) That a short-term workshop ap- | ., 
workshop to be reported in early publi- pears to require a higher degree of pre- ra 
cation. Evaluation techniques were de- structuring than a longer workshop. nh 
signed in staff pre-planning sessions, The intergroup workshop movement ns 
and were used and studied by staff and will develop further in the summer of ’ 
participants. 1953. Present plans look toward a small “i 
As a result of special efforts men- number of advanced “national” work- _ 
tioned above, the Ann Arbor experience shops in addition to a larger number ha 
was perhaps one of the most thoroughly of orientation workshops. At this writ- lov 
studied and evaluated intergroup work- ing, plans have been crystallized for Sh 
shops of 1952. Evaluation conclusions advanced-level workshops, several of aoe 
point up the following tentative ob- them short-term, on the following cam- tat 
servations: puses: University of Michigan, Univer- | ™¢ 
(1) That a two-week “live-in” work- sity of Kentucky and Stanford Univer- Aic 
shop can have substantial impact on  sity.—Franklin K. Patterson, Director, 
the lives and outlook of participants; Greater New York Area, National Con- vie 
(2) That group process development ference of Christians and Jews, Inc., Gui 
in such a workshop is accelerated as New York 16, New York. Phi 
Ma 
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Curriculum Bulletins 


THE CURRENT output of excellent 
curriculum guides indicates that sec- 
ondary school teachers today can be 
well provided with ideas and sources of 
materials to help them do a better job 
of planning the teaching program. It 
is hoped this reservoir of practical in- 
formation from school systems through- 
out the country will become increasing- 
ly accessible to and used by local curric- 
ulum groups. 


A limited number of the more re- 
cently produced teaching guides in va- 
ried curriculum areas are the following: 


Texas Education Agency. Safety Ed- 
ucation in Secondary Schools. A Con- 
tinued Guide to Better Living. Bul- 
letin 533, Austin, Texas, 1952, 98 p. 


A functional approach to the teach- 
ing of safety education is presented. 
Whether the subject is taught as a sep- 
arate course, integrated with existing 
subjects, used as a separate unit in exist- 
ing subjects, or centered around pupil 
organizations and activities, the aim of 
the guide is to organize instruction 
around natural life activities of the 
learner. Several units of instruction 
have been developed for each of the fol- 
lowing areas: The School Plant; School 
Shops and Laboratories; Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation; Fires; Transpor- 
tation; The Home; Gainful Employ- 
ment; Outdoor Education; and First 
Aid. 


Philadelphia Public Schools. A 
Guide to the Study of Solid Geometry. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1953, 51 p. 


May 1953 


Eleanor Merritt 


Column Editor: 


Secondary Schools Report Progress 


This guide stresses the importance of 
the study of three-dimensional space in 
our present era of atomic energy and 
rocket planes. Eleven units for study 
are included. Certain propositions in 
the guide suggest “Proof Optional” to 
aid in adapting instruction to individ- 
uals, 


& Akron Public Schools. English Col- 
lege Preparatory. Ninth-Tenth Grades. 
Publication Number 100, Akron, Ohio, 
1952, 79 p. (mimeographed) . 

The idea-centered curriculum pat- 
tern of units is developed in the first 
part of this guide. Included in each 
unit are activities in reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening. Illustrative 
unit topics are: Problems for Teen- 
Agers; For Fun; In Lighter Vein; and 
Ideals and Principles. In the second 
part of the guide, the traditional organ- 
ization is used for further reference in 
literature, library instruction, writing, 
ete. 


County Schools. Tentative 
Guide for Social Studies in Dade 
County Senior High Schools. Curric- 
ulum Bulletin No. 9. Miami, Florida, 
1952, 257 p. (mimeographed) . 

A comprehensive guide to the teach- 
ing of social studies in grades 10-12. 
Many practical-suggestions are included 
to help the teacher prepare resource 
units. There is a suggested filing sys- 
tem as well as lists of materials for the 
teacher’s library, audio-visual aids, free 
and inexpensive materials, and com- 
munity resources. Illustrative resource 
units for teacher-pupil planning are in- 
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cluded for World History, grade 10; 
and American History and Govern- 
ment, Parts I and II for grades 11 and 
12. 


Oregon Department of Education. 
Homemaking Education in Oregon 
Secondary Schools. Salem, Oregon, 
1952, 281 p. 

Experiences centered around family 
living are the essence of this excellent 
guide. A chart of units serves as a basis 
for planning the homemaking program 
for each year; elementary, first year, 
second year, and advanced for third and 
fourth years. Sample unit topics in the 
advanced homemaking program in- 
clude: Meals for Special Occasions, 
Planning Family Finances, Guiding 
Children, and Functional House Plan- 
ning, 


& Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction. A Course of Study in 
Mathematics for Secondary Schools. 
Bulletin No. 360. Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, 1952, 295 p. $1.25. 

Provision is made in this guide for 
the development of mathematical com- 
petence basic for successful everyday 
living. It also provides for specialized 
study needed in further learning. 
Themes for the courses are: Mathemat- 
ics for the Individual, grade nine; 
Mathematics for the Earner, grade ten; 
Mathematics for the Citizen, grade 
eleven; and Mathematics for the Con- 
sumer, grade twelve. A chapter concern- 
ing evaluation devices and one listing 
free and inexpensive teaching aids con- 
clude this outstanding publication. 


& Board of Education of the City of 
New York. Music for Grades 7-8-9. 
Curriculum Bulletin 1951-52 Series, 
Number 3, New York City, New York, 
1952, 46 p. 
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Meaningful experiences in singing, 
creating, and appreciating music as well 
as playing, and listening to instrumen- 
tal music are suggested in this manual 
for the junior high school level. ‘The 
appendix contains the course of study 
in music for these three grades. 


Little Rock Senior High School. In- 
tegrated Units in the Language Arts. 
Grade ten. A Guide for ‘Teachers. 
Little Rock, Arkansas, 1952, 88  p. 
(mimeographed). 

The integration of composition and 
literature in tenth grade English classes 
is suggested in this guide. Further, 
integration of the listening, reading, 
writing, speaking and observing pro- 
cesses is emphasized in the suggested 
units. ‘The quality of the integrated 
content in this publication far excels 
the quality of the typography. 


& Chicago Public High Schools. Civics 
—I. Chicago, Illinois, 1952, 33. p. 
(mimeographed) . 

A compilation of teaching-learning 
materials in terms of one of the Chicago 
Schools’ nine major functions of living, 
“Practicing American Citizenship,” is 
presented in this guide. Emphasis is 
placed on the study of American gov- 
ernment in the five illustrative units 
outlined in this publication. 


& Chicago Public High Schools. Civics 
—2. Chicago, Illinois, 1952, 85 p. (mim- 
eographed) . 

Practicing American citizenship at 
the local level is stressed. Social studies 
teachers may develop their own unit 
problems from the wealth of sugges- 
tions outlined in each of the nine illus- 
trative units. Many experiences in 
democratic living are provided through 
such activities as panel discussions and 
round tables. 
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Letters from Abroad 


Column Editor: Carleton W. Washburne 
Contributor: Mavis Wauchope 


Educationally, South Australia is in certain ways the most advanced of Australia’s 
six states. Geographically, it is huge, about half again as large as Texas. Its 
capital, Adelaide, on the south coast, is its only large city, and it is there that all 
its teachers are trained. A group of forward looking educators in Adelaide are 
responsible for the remarkably fine program in the elementary schools and good 
signs of progress in the secondary schools. Among this group, Miss Mavis 
Wauchope (pronounced Walk-up), head of the training school of the Teachers 
College, is the one who puts theory into practice and develops ideas by actual 
experimentation. An excellent sample of her work is given in the following article. 


Carleton W. Washburne, Director 
The Division of Graduate Studies 
and The Teacher Education Program 
Brooklyn College, New York 


A South Australian Experiment in Individual Progression 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA has for some 
years been facing an acute shortage of 
teachers, and the size of classes has been 
considerably increased. Research has 
shown that the larger the number in a 
class the wider the range of individual 
differences and the greater the need for 
teachers to take these individual dif- 
ferences into practical account. 

In August 1949, an Education En- 
quiry Committee, set up by the Gov- 
ernment of South Australia, published 
its final report after more than five 
years of patient enquiry and investiga- 
tion. ‘The report was a fine piece of 
work, and the arguments in favour of 
individual progression are so fittingly 
summarised that one feels justified in 
quoting from it: 

“We have therefore been forced to 
conclude that the division of the school 
life of children into annual _ work- 
stages is but a rough and ready ex- 
pedient adopted at a time when there 
was little exact knowledge of individual 
variation. So long as school work in 
the various subjects is divided into an- 
nual blocks, taught by the method of 
class instruction, and tested by a 
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‘catastrophic’ final examination, the 
problems of grading and promoting 
will never be satisfactorily solved. 
There is but one sound principle—the 
progressive adaptation of the whole 
educative process to each growing child. 
In our view that requires the adoption 
of the principle of progression at in- 
dividual rates. We mean by this far 
more than the giving of individual at- 
tention to ‘backward’ children with the 
aim of keeping them moving in the 
common stream. We mean that the 
attempt to keep children so moving 
must be abandoned. No teacher, how- 
ever great his skill and effort, has ever 
succeeded in keeping all the children 
of a class at the same rate of advance- 
ment. The attempt to do so, when it 
was vigorously carried out, cast a dark 
shadow over the lives of many children 
and their feachers. It hindered the 
more able children, and harassed the 
less able. We recommend a thorough- 
going adoption of the principle of in- 
dividual progression. 

“What we have said does not con- 
flict with the view that in certain sub- 
jects the children must pass through a 
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more or less common curriculum. In 
the study of arithmetic, for example, 
the child must acquire a systematic body 
of knowledge and an orderly series of 
skills. But his acquisition of these is 
soundest when he knows at each step 
what he is about, and so moves, not 
from the ungrasped to the unknow- 
able, but from what he knows to what 
he can master. In short, he must pro- 
ceed at his own best pace. 

“Far from causing a lowering of 
standards and a relaxation of effort, the 
wise adoption of the principle of in- 
dividual progression in what are called 
the ‘skill’ subjects will ensure more 
work of the best kind. But it will make 
more exacting demands upon _ the 
teacher. He must know the capacities 
of his children more precisely, and 
make himself aware of their difficulties 
much more intimately than has been 
the case. It will be necessary to pre- 
pare subject matter by assignments of 
such a kind that the children, as far 
as possible, work by themselves and 
correct their own work.” * 

The Committee made certain recom- 
mendations that would assist the prac- 
tical implementation of these findings. 
Recommendation 4 reads: “That writ- 
ten assignments of work with explan- 
ations, examples, problems, and _pro- 
vision for checking the child’s work be 
obtained or prepared.” And Recom- 
mendation 5 states: “That for the 
purpose of the system of individual pro- 
gression, teachers be trained in assess- 
ing individual capacity, and in methods 
of ascertaining readiness of children 
for specific tasks, use of diagnostic 
tests and use of standardised tests of 
attainment.” 

Some members of the staff of Ade- 
laide Teachers’ College found them- 

* Report of the Education Enquiry Com- 
mittee, South Australia. Published by the 


Government Printer, South Australia. 1949. 
Page 5. 
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selves wholeheartedly in agreement with 
the findings of the Committee, and 
decided to try to implement them. The 
first step was the setting up of an ex- 
perimental group in each of two Prac- 


tising Schools. In one Infant Depart- 
ment a class of 50 beginners was in- 
troduced to individual progression 
methods right from the start; in the 
other Practising School a composite 
class of children from Grades I, II and 
III was set up and individual progres- 
sion was introduced, while a similar 
composite class was used as a control 
class and taught in the traditional way. 
At the end of the year it was found 
that the children in the experimental 
class had not only outstripped the 
children in the control class in academ- 
ic attainments, but a test carried out 
by the Psychological Department re- 
vealed that they showed greater re- 
sourcefulness, self-confidence and in- 
dependence. As a result a second class 
working on individual progression lines 
was planned for the ensuing year. 

Gradually the scheme was extended, 
until in 1952 one Infant Practising 
School was working wholly on individ- 
ual lines, and there were individual 
progression groups in two other Prac- 
tising Schools, thus enabling all stu- 
dents training for Infant work and most 
of the students training for Primary 
work to spend at least one of their 
periods of consecutive teaching prac- 
tice with an individual progression 
group. 

Recommendations 4 and 5 of the 
Education Enquiry Committee’s re- 
port were also heeded. A small sub- 
committee prepared units of work in 
the basic skill subjects to cover the 
course as set down for Grades I, II and 
III, together with the necessary prac- 
tice and testing material. The cost of 
publication was so high that it was 
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deemed advisable to reproduce the ma- 
terial by the Gestefilm process, and to 
have it published in printed form at a 
later date when the demand for it had 
increased. Some work has been done 
in preparing material for the other 
Primary School levels, but it has not 
yet been completed. In planning the 
units of work we received a great deal 
of help from Dr. Carleton Washburne’s 
description of the method of planning 
adopted in Winnetka, and set forth in 
Adjusting the School to the Child (pub- 
lished by the World Book Company) . 
We found it advisable to provide each 
child in the Lower Primary grades 
with two record cards—one for Num- 
ber, and the other for Reading and 
Spelling. The children keep their 
own records of work done, using a rain- 
bow system of grading and recording 
that is very simple and adds greatly 
to the attractiveness of the record card. 

Recommendation 5 has also been 
carried out to some extent. Students 
in training are given opportunities of 
assessing individual capacities and are 
able to apply readiness tests and stand- 
ardised tests of attainment. In some 
districts the district inspector has ar- 
ranged Regional Conferences at which 
the principles underlying individual 
progression have been introduced and 
discussed. The New Education Fellow- 
ship has organised a series of week-end 
conferences for those teachers in the 
field who are interested in introducing 
individual methods into their schools. 
Experiences are exchanged, methods 
evaluated and developments discussed, 
with apparent success. 

In 1951 Teachers’ College organized 
a “workshop week-end” for students 
about to take up their first appoint- 
ments. ‘Teachers who had adopted in- 
dividual methods discussed the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, and several 
district inspectors sketched the develop- 
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ment of individual progression ideas 
in their own inspectorial districts. The 
students saw the units of work arranged 
in sequence, and were able to handle 
and discuss them. Each outgoing stu- 
dent took with him a complete set of 
units of work to the end of the Grade 
III curriculum, and a rough outline of 
the way the work was developing in 
the higher grades. Individual progres- 
sion work seems eminently suited to 
the needs of the small rural schools, 
and it is interesting to note the large 
number of head teachers of such schools 
who write in to Teachers’ College for 
material and information as to the 
best method of using it. Requests are 
now coming in from teachers in the 
other States, asking for material and 
the best way of introducing the scheme. 

But before individual work can be 
attempted at all with any promise of 
success there are four prerequisite con- 
ditions that must be observed, viz: 

(1) An adequate amount of varied 
and carefully graded material that is 
self-instructive and self-corrective must 
be available to put into the children’s 
hands just when it is needed. 

(2) A sufficient number of carefully 
graded diagnostic tests must have been 
prepared beforehand. 

(5) The teacher must have done a 
fair amount of reading on the subject. 

(4) The teacher should have done a 
good deal of serious thinking about 
the subject, should have observed care- 
fully, and have tried to realise the 
significance of his observations. 

But our experience has been that 
those who are prepared to enter into 
the spirit of the scheme wholeheart- 
edly will find a decrease of strain and 
tension, and teaching for them will 
become a joyous and enriching adven- 
ture.—Mavis Wauchope, head, Train- 
ing School, Teachers’ College, Ade- 
laide, Australia. 
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& Nesbitt, Marion, A Public School for 
Tomorrow. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1953. 164 p. 

From time to time, but all too rarely, 
an insightfully written book captures 
both the spirit and substance of what 
is involved in creative work with chil- 
dren in a democracy. Marion Nesbitt 
has contributed such a book. It can 
be read and understood and = ap- 
preciated alike by parent, student, or 
seasoned educational practitioner. 

A Public School for Tomorrow tells, 
with simplicity and power, with sincer- 
ity and without sentimentality, the 
story of the experiences of boys and 
girls in the old (1888) Matthew F. 
Maury School of Richmond, Virginia. 
It is a shining account of “some of the 
processes, the human relationships, the 
materials, which seem necessary” to 
create an environment where every 
child can grow upward and outward 
toward self-realization. 

The foreword to this volume is by 
William Heard Kilpatrick. Etta Rose 
Bailey, principal of Maury School, pre- 
pared the introduction. 

The chapter headings themselves in- 
dicate something of the philosophy 
that permeates the living and learning 
in this outstanding community school: 

This Is Maury 

We Plan Our Living 

We Play, We Eat, We Rest 

We Listen, We ‘Talk, We Read, We 

Write 

We Need Music Every Day 

We Use Art in Our Search for Beauty 

We Deal with Quantity and Space 

We Explore Our Universe 

We Seek To Live Well with Others 
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Significant Books in Review 


Column Editor: Ruth Streitz 


We Work ‘To Be at One with Our 
Community 

We Look to the Future. 

The splendid school-community liv- 
ing created at Maury School, and re- 
flected in Dr. Nesbitt’s pages, exempli- 
fies educational leadership demon- 
strating at its best a sound blend of 
philosophy and a knowledge of chil- 
dren. ‘The spirit of democratic educa- 
tion which animates each page is 
beautifully, even poetically, caught in 
the closing phrases: “We accept the re- 
sponsibilities of our day and time and 
go forward with faith and hope in the 
future. We go forward with faith and 
hope in the boys and girls of Maury. 
We cannot chart their course but we 
shall forever hope to equip them with 
wings for their flight.” — Harold G. 
Shane, professor of education, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 


James L. Psychology for 
Modern Education. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc., 1952. 610 p. 

In this new book of psychology and 
education, a distinguished educational 
leader undertakes to place psychologi- 
cal findings as they relate to teaching 
and learning at the finger tips of the 
educational worker in the classroom. 
He has succeeded, to a notable degree, 
in making psychology a workable tool 
for the teacher and supervisor. 

Dr. Mursell has focused his discussion 
on the proposal that “the essential re- 
ality of education is the shaping of 
personality.” Throughout the book em- 
phasis is placed upon that function of 
education as the author endeavors to 
adjust psychological terminology and 
its significance to this central purpose 
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of education as he sees it. He states 
very clearly in the preface his purpose 
in writing the book when he says, “. . . 
the great majority of students and 
teachers need above everything else an 
intelligent point of view brought into 
practical application upon their work; 
and for them technical details can often 
be a cause of confusion and obscurity.” 
Perhaps one of the cogent reasons for 
the lag between what we know and 
what is practiced in classrooms lies in 
this statement. ‘Teacher education so 
often entangles the student mind in 
obscure psychological terminology to 
the extent that the student returns, 
when he begins to teach, to the “sure” 
ground of the way he remembers hav- 
ing been taught. The psychological 
principles enunciated in Dr. Mursell’s 
most recent book are plainly and sen- 
sibly set forth in the language of the 
teacher rather than in that of the psy- 
chologist. 

In the first chapter the tone of the 
book is set as the reader is made famil- 
iar with the pattern of the material and 
the place which educational psychology 
plays in teaching and learning as the 
author wishes it to be done. He pre- 
sents three phases of the meaning of 
personality and shows how the three 
become one in the definition of person- 
ality as “. . . the total pattern of his 
[man’s] ways of dealing with the chal- 
lenges and problems of life.” Emphasis 
is placed on a man as a total unit and 
on the fact that what one has learned 
about man has to be used in terms of 
that total unit. The author also stresses 
the fact that education in terms of the 
shaping of personality must, of neces- 
sity, include more than schooling by 
itself, “The school is, however, the insti- 
tution deliberately set up to have a 
dominating influence upon the forma- 
tion of personality of young people and 
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must be regarded as a major influence 
of personality development. 

In this book Mursell explains moti- 
vation as a concept of somewhat broad- 
er implication than the average teacher 
understands it. As the author explains 
it motivation consists of both a chal- 
lenge and the discovery of a method of 
dealing with it. “Learning,” as he de- 
fines it, “consists of knowing what 
things must be done, finding out how 
to do them, and finding out how to 
make a constant self-check to see that 
they are done. 

Much learning takes place through 
practice but practice itself is not merely 
routine repetition but “a quest and a 
discovering.” Therefore, practice be- 
comes of value only when it is sufh- 
ciently vital to include an aspect of 
discovery that is very inherent in it. 
That concept challenges a major por- 
tion of the teaching going on in class- 
rooms all over the country on every 
level. Countless youngsters are learning 
less than they might be because of the 
sterility of their teaching. This book 
shows in graphic ways how teaching 
may be broadened by what we know is 
true psychologically to include discov- 
ery and vitality which will capture 
interest and lead consistently to in- 
creased learning by boys and girls. 

The book should be of value to the 
teacher or the supervisor who is con- 
cerned about methods which he recog- 
nizes as not producing vital learning 
on the part of students but who is not 
sufficiently sure of himself to try more 
sensible ways of teaching. Here he has 
backing from a professional psycholo- 
gist and educator for what creative 
teachers have long recognized as being 
better ways of directing learning.— 
James C. MacCampbell, supervisor of 
instruction, Public Schools, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 
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East, Marjorie and Dale, Edgar. Dis- 
play for Learning. New York: The Dry- 
den Press. 1952. 305 p. 


With increased emphasis upon learn- 
ing and the learner instead of upon 
teaching and the teacher the school of 
today gives its attention more than ever 
before to the materials which are to be 
used in the learning process. The organ- 
ization of these materials and _ the 
methods of using them are interestingly 
portrayed in the book, Display for 
Learning. 

After a brief discussion of the theory 
of display, the materials of display are 
presented in the form of chapters en- 
titled ‘Pictures That Teach,” “Your 
Drawings Can Teach,” “Graphs, Charts 
and Diagrams,” “The Copy” and “Clip- 
pings from the News.” Thus one finds 
subject matter enriched in countless 
ways. 


Developing Meaningful Concepts 


The underlying psychology of this 
book is sound in that pupil activities 
and interests are paramount. Thus, a 
high degree of learning is assured. Dif- 
ficult concepts become meaningful 
through models, through diagrams and 
through touch and _ manipulation. 
Pictures help one “see” or they may 
broaden one’s view. They may be real- 
istic or they may be symbolic in char- 
acter. The objective is the same—to 
stimulate thinking. The chapter en- 
titled, “Your Drawings Can Teach,” 
is of great value to the teacher who has 
grown accustomed to saying, “I can't 
draw a thing.” Here with simple direc- 
tions and the assumption that “you can 
learn to draw” is just what is needed to 
make teaching come alive. 

The discussion of graphs, charts and 
diagrams is most helpful not only to 
teachers and pupils but to those doing 
research work and who have fallen into 
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a dull and monotonous form of report- 
ing data. Here many and varied sugges- 
tions stimulate creative ideas! Parts of 
the book dealing with “copy” and 
“tools for design” will serve the more 
advanced students but even in these 
chapters there is help for the child of 
elementary school age. The pages deal- 
ing with evaluation or appraisal are 
concrete and to the point. No words are 
wasted, but the idea “gets across.” This 
is a Most stimulating and helpful book 
and one that teachers will welcome. 
—Ruth Streitz, professor of education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 


OTHER SUGGESTED READINGS 


Baker Brownell of the Department 
of Philosophy at Northwestern Univer- 
sity has directed a penetrating mind 
and writing skill toward higher educa- 
tion in The College and the Commu- 
nity (Harper and Brothers, 1952, 248 
pp-). He recognizes failures in higher 
education noted by such writers as 
“John Dewey, Master American in the 
field, or Robert Hutchins, sincere, 
powerful, and wrong” (p. 3). Then he 
builds upon his early point that “The 
great cleavages in modern culture be- 
tween work and leisure, practical and 
ideal, material and spiritual, technol- 
ogy and humanities, are being accen- 
tuated rather than reduced by the 
present educational system” (p. 17) to 
produce a wise and often profound 
book. It is truly worth while to progress 
with Brownell to his concluding state- 
ment (p. 241) that education involves 
“a love of human beings in their com- 
munities, and a belief above all in their 
importance.” 

Students of curriculum will wish to 
read or re-read New Schools for a New 
Culture (Harper and Brothers, 1953 
[2nd Ed.] 196 pp.) which tells of the 
development of the core program in 
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the New School of Evanston Township 


High School. Charles MacConnell, 
Ernest Melby, et al., have revitalized 
the idea of experimental education, 
often neglected in the face of post 
World War II pressures. The easy, 
narrative-anecdotal account remains 
both moving and readable. 

In the field of general school admin- 
istration two recent, comprehensive 
treatments merit attention. John T. 
Wahlquist, et al., have developed a sym- 
posium in The Administration of Pub- 
lic Education (Ronald Press, 1952, 611 
pp.). Skillful planning and editing 
have led to a well-articulated presenta- 
tion of such topics as the board of edu- 
cation, school finance, management and 
plant, and special services. A great deal 
of painstaking but rewarding effort has 
gone into B. F. Pittenger’s Local Public 
School Administration (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1951, 512 pp.) . Richly 
documented and authoritatively writ- 
ten, Pittenger’s volume almost certainly 
will have a place for years as a standard 
work in the field. 

Invariably interesting and provoca- 
tive are the books of Harold Rugg. 
One of his most recent, The Teacher of 
Teachers (Harper and Brothers, 1952, 
308 pp.) examines the role of the edu- 
cator of teachers as “The chosen change 
agent, the clear guide for the culture- 
molding process” (p. 3). 

A new and comprehensive introduc- 
tion to measurement in education seems 
likely to be popular because of its 
clarity and specific information. This 
is A. M. Jordan’s Educational Measure- 
ment (McGraw-Hill Book Company 
1952, 533 pp.). The author treats prob- 
lems in measurement by various fie!ds 
(e.g., mathematics, foreign languages) , 
and intelligence and personality test- 
ing.—Harold G. Shane, professor of 
education, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
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RECENT PAMPHLETS OF MERIT 


Certainly not a new pamphlet, but 
one that should not be missed is Amer- 
ican Education Through the Soviet 
Looking Glass, by George Counts (Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1951). In this 
frank discussion of an article by N. K. 
Goncharov, a Russian, Counts presents 
the fully translated article. He has also 
carefully traced and checked Gon- 
charov’s citations and references to the 
American source. Counts concludes 
the pamphlet with an interpretation of 
the Russian article. The final state- 
ment by Counts characterizes the 
booklet: “Nineteen Eighty-Four may be 
closer than you think!” 

Clarence A. Newell has prepared a 
Handbook for the Development of In- 
ternship Programs in Educational Ad- 
ministration (Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, May 1952), which will 
serve as a useful guide for the intern- 
ship programs presently in_ practice. 
Newell discusses the initiation of the 
internship, the experience needed in 
order to be effective, and the research 
and experimentation which seem to be 
lacking. Besides ably presenting his 
discussion of the subject, Newell has 
included in this pamphlet a limited 
summary of a doctoral project by Gor- 
don A. Wheaton who obtained infor- 
mation relative to the status of intern- 
ships in educational administration in 
1949-50. 

What To Pay Your Superintendent, 
(Sept. 1952), a pamphlet published by 
AASA and the NSBA, offers a concise 
over-all picture of the superintendent’s 
position with emphasis on the salary 
question. This publication is designed 
for boards of education, people of the 
community and, of course, superintend- 
ents.—Robert M. Finley, Public Schools, 
Glencoe, Illinois. 
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NEXT YEAR ... HAVE THEM 
in EVERY KINDERGARTEN! 


THE BIG HOLLOW BLOX 
THAT INTERLOCK! 


BUILD steady structures quickly, safely, with mini- 
mum teacher help! Your nursery becomes a hive 
of busy social play, your primaries find endless : 
fascination in dramatizing every kind of reading 
experience—with Mor-Pla Blox to set the scene! 


HOW? JUST SEE... Mor-Pla Blox are the only loa 
hollow blox that interlock! This unique feature lets 
the child build anything he can imagine, keeps his 
interest lively year by year! Mor-Pla Blox stimulate 
activity, develop responsibility . . . prove so ver- 
satile in providing satisfying classroom experience 
—that teachers who already know Mor-Pla assure 
us they wouldn't be without them! 


w 


STURDY construction—they’Il stand up under years 

of rough use. Smooth, easy-to-clean finish will not 

chip, peel or crack. Priced in inexpensive units... 

basic No. 4 set includes twelve 12-in. Blox, four 
3-ft. boards. . . builds things sketched, countless 
others—only $30, 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT THE SET THAT R e STO NE PRODU CTS 
FITS YOUR GROUP’S NEEDS, WRITE TO.... o Pe 


P.O.BOX 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 
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